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James  Johnson,  Provisional  Govern  or 
Of  Georgia 

By  Olive  Hall  Shadgett* 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Georgia  with  her  sister  States 
of  the  Confederacy,  had  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  Not  only  had 
she  suffered  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  with  appalling  losses  of 
property  and  manpower,  but  she  was  now  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  abolishing  her  slaves,  repealing  her  secession  ordinance, 
and  repudiating  her  war  debts  as  conditions  for  restoration  to 
the  Union.  At  best  it  was  an  unpalatable  dose,  and  any  hand 
that  administered  it  would  inevitably  have  shared  the  reproach. 
James  Johnson,  respected  Columbus  attorney  and  lifelong  Union¬ 
ist,  was  chosen  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  as  Provisional 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1865.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  by 
the  records,  he  was  honest  and  upright,  conservative  and  fair. 
To  expect  him  to  be  popular  as  well  would  be,  perhaps,  to  ask 
the  impossible. 

You  will  not  find  James  Johnson  in  Northen’s  Men  of  Mark  in 
Georgia  nor  in  Knight’s  Reminiscences  of  Famous  Georgians. 
You  need  not  look  for  him  in  the  ponderous  two-volume  Memoirs 
of  Georgia,  for  he  is  not  there.  Nor  is  he  included  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  You  will  meet  him  in  Isaac 
Avery’s  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  you  will  not  like 
him  if  you  view  him  through  the  eves  of  this  contemporary  his¬ 
torian,  as  A  very  treats  him  with  open  hostilitv’.  Yet,  a  careful 
study  of  Johnson’s  official  messages  and  proclamations  in  The 
Confederate  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  discloses  nothing 
out  of  the  wav.  And  his  relations  with  the  Convention  of  1865, 
as  recounted  in  the  Journal  of  that  body,  seem  above  reproach. 
One  can  conclude  only  that  it  was  the  very  nature  of  his  mission 
which  accounted  primarily  for  his  unpopularity  and  for  his  omis¬ 
sion  from  these  works  on  famous  Georgians. 

There  are  some  indications  that  his  personality  may  have 
been  at  fault,  but  the  evidence  along  this  line  is  not  conclusive. 
His  biographer  in  the  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 

*OUve  Halt  Shadirett  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Sbadgptt)  is  a  graduate  student  In  the 
Unlreraity  of  Georgia. 
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phy  terms  him  an  excellent  judge,  a  learned  jurist,  but  not  out¬ 
standing  as  an  advocate,  firm  and  conservative,  with  an  analytical 
mind— a  description  which  might  imply  a  certain  coldness  and 
reserve.*  Avery  speaks  of  his  message  to  the  Convention  as  a 
“cold,  brief  document,”  and  accuses  him  of  saying  “unwelcome 
things  in  an  unpleasant  manner”  in  a  public  address  delivered 
in  Macon  soon  after  he  became  Provisional  Governor.* 

“It  was  a  cruel  thing  in  Governor  Johnson,”  says  he,  “to  go 
to  abusing  the  people,  and  the  ungracious  reproach  he  put  on 
the  helpless  citizens  in  their  misery  handicapped  him  for  guiding 
and  serving  them.  When  he  closed  his  speech  in  Macon,  his 
hearers  retired  in  a  sullen  dissatisfaction.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Milledgeville  correspondent  of  The  Macon 
Daily  Telegraph  called  on  the  Governor  at  the  State  Capitol  and 
found  him  “most  affable  and  obliging,”^  and  other  speeches  made 
by  Johnson  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Macon  address  were 
cordially  received  according  to  contemporary  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  the  President  he  was 
said  by  The  Macon  Telegraph  to  be  “beloved  and  respected  .  .  . 
a  learned  and  good  man,”*  while  the  Milledgeville  Federal  Union 
declared  “we  know  him  by  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  as  a  clever  and  sociable  gentleman.”* 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  temperament,  there  seems  to  be 
no  question  as  to  the  upright  character  of  the  man,  yet  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  record  that  was  generally  on  the  unpopular  side 
of  agitated  issues.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1851  on  the 
Union  ticket,  but  was  defeated  in  1853  bv  young  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt,  making  his  first  important  political  fight  and  running 
on  a  Southern  Rights  platform.  Colquitt,  handsome,  genial,  and 
eloquent,  made  a  whirlwind  campaign  through  the  district  and 
not  only  defeated  Johnson  for  Congress  but  carried  the  district 
for  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  his  party  candidate  for  governor,  al¬ 
though  the  Second  District  normally  had  a  Unionist  majority 
of  fully  three  thousand.* 

1.  Salional  Cfirlopedia  of  Amrriron  Biofirnphy  (New  York.  I.  22S. 

2.  Inaac  W.  Avery,  Thr,  HUtory  of  thr  Btiitr  of  Oronjia,  from  tKSO  to 
(New  York.  1881).  348.  341. 

.1.  Ihid.,  .142. 

4.  The  Uacoo  Daily  Telegraph,  Oetoher  l.S,  1865. 

5.  IhM..  June  .10.  186.5. 

6.  MUIedeeville  Federal  Union.  July  11.  1865. 

7.  .Vvery,  Hiatory  of  Georgia,  25. 
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In  1857,  Johnson  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  of  the 
“Know-Nothing"  or  American  party,  that  temporarv'  refuge  of 
Georgia  Whigs  after  the  break-up  of  the  national  Whig  party. 
The  following  year  he  again  attended  the  American  party  con¬ 
vention  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  notify 
Warren  Akin  of  his  nomination  for  Governor.  In  Georgia  this 
party  was  ephemeral  and  amounted  to  little  in  State  politics,  but 
for  a  time  it  provided  a  gathering  place  for  elements  opposing 
Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Democrats.  In  1861,  Johnson  opposed 
secession,  and  lived  quietly  during  the  war,  taking  no  part  in  the 
Confederacy.  He  represented  the  class  consistently  used  by 
President  Johnson  to  carry  out  his  restoration  policy. 

James  Johnson  was  not  a  native  Georgian  but  had  come  to  the 
State  as  a  youth  and  had  attended  the  University  of  Georgia, 
graduating  in  1832  and  tying  with  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 
and  William  H.  Crawford,  Jr.,  for  first  honors  in  hb  class.  Bom 
in  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina,  of  Scotch  descent,  he  had 
attended  the  University  with  the  help  of  the  Presbyterian  Society 
of  Athens,  which  lent  him  I376.  He  taught  school  for  a  while, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  began  practice  in  Columbus 
in  1836."  Although  not  widely  known  he  had  achieved  success 
in  hb  profession  and  was  generally  respected  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  political  views  were  not  popular. 

Johnson’s  appointment  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  in 
the  State.  Hb  name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  possibility,  but  it 
was  thought  that  Joshua  Hill,  the  State’s  leading  Unionbt,  would 
get  the  post,  and  Hill  himself  and  delegations  of  hb  friends  had 
been  active  in  trying  to  secure  the  appointment.  Strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Hill  developed,  however,  because  of  his  radical  Unionism. 
“As  one  correspondent  said,  there  was  danger  that  Hill  might 
‘play  Brownlow’.’’*  A  comprombe  was  finally  arranged,  and, 
on  January  i6th,  O.  A.  Lochrane,  chairman  of  the  united  dele¬ 
gations  from  Georgia,  recommended  to  Andrew  Johnson  that 
Jamcj  Johnson  be  given  the  place.  On  the  following  day.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  issued  hb  proclamation  appointing  James  Johnson 
as  Provbional  Governor  of  Georgia. 

One  consideration  that  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the 

H.  yational  Citrloordia,  I.  227-22A. 

C.  Mildred  Tnompnon.  Hrronittrvr.tion  in  Orontin.  Fronomtr,  fineUtl, 
PolUirnt,  (New  York,  147. 
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appointment  was  the  fact  that  the  two  Johnsons  were  friends, 
having  served  together  in  Congress.  “[T]he  appointment  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson  was  a  voluntar\"  tribute  to  his  worth,  excellence 
and  ability,”  said  The  Macon  Telegraph.  “President  Johnson  knew 
him  well.  They  were  in  congress  and  messed  together.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  was  not  the  result  of  any  scheme  or  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  the  appointee,  or  his  friends,  but  the  act  and  deed  of 
ANDY  JOHNSON,  who  knew  his  friend  and  that  he  was 
‘worthy  and  well  qualified.’  .  .  .  He  had  formed  no  combination, 
subsidized  no  press,  promised  no  places,  and  therefore  he  enters 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  office  unembarrassed.”*® 

The  appointment  seemed  to  be  well  received  through  the 
State.  This  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Johnson 
was  considered  less  offensive  than  Joshua  Hill,  but  it  was  mainly 
because  f)eople  were  weary  of  the  chaotic  state  of  things  that 
had  followed  the  war  and  were  eager  to  have  a  settled  gov¬ 
ernment  again.  The  new  Governor  was  in  Washington  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  but  returned  to  Georgia  soon  after  the 
first  of  July.  The  people  of  the  State  were  anxiously  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

His  first  public  utterance  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  was 
a  speech  delivered  in  Augusta  and  reported  in  the  Augusta 
Constitutionalist  on  July  8th.  Here  he  made  clear  his  position  and 
his  remarks  “were  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  were 
well  received  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.”  “My  duty 
is  plain  and  simple,”  said  he,  “the  making  of  needful  rules  for 
the  assembling  of  a  convention  at  the  earliest  practicable  day, 
that  the  people,  the  true  source  of  all  rightful  power,  may  erect 
a  civil  government.”  Johnson  stated  that  his  policy  would 
not  be  to  punish  but  rather  to  restore  every  one  to  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.  He  urged  all  who  were  eligible  to  take  the  amnesty 
oath,  and  stated  that,  in  his  belief,  no  one  would  ever  be  prosecut¬ 
ed  for  treason  after  taking  the  oath.** 

On  July  8th,  Johnson  made  a  similar  address  in  Savannah,  and, 
on  July  loth,  in  Atlanta.  According  to  the  Savannah  Republican, 
“the  Governor’s  address  .  .  .  was  received  with  expressions  of 
universal  favor,”  and  the  editor  voiced  the  hope  that  the  people 
would  take  the  “excellent  advice  administered.”  The  tone  of  his 

10.  Macon  Telrtiraph,  June  30,  1365. 

11.  Quoted  In  Federal  Union,  July  18,  1865.  , 
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address  was  patriotic  and  conciliatory,  showing  pride  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  State.  Similarly  in  Atlanta,  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer 
reported  that  his  “address  was  well  received  here,  and  a  favorable 
popular  impression  was  made  upon  our  people  by  Georgia’s 
provisional  governor.’’** 

On  July  nth,  Johnson  spent  the  day  in  Macon,  and  “during 
the  afternoon  many  gentlemen  paid  their  respects  to  his  excel¬ 
lency,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  his  views  of  the  policy 
he  expected  to  pursue.’’** 

It  was  on  July  15th  in  Macon  that  the  Governor  delivered 
the  address  to  which  Isaac  Avery  took  such  exception.  (In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  Avery  was  later  to 
be  an  editor  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Georgia,  and,  when  his  history  was 
written  in  1881,  was  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Executive 
Department  under  a  Democratic  Governor.  His  obvious  dislike 
for  Johnson  may  have  stemmed  partly  from  their  political 
enmity.)  The  Macon  speech,  reported  in  full  in  The  Telegraph, 
seems  to  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  earlier  addresses  and 
to  have  informed  the  people  bluntly  that  they  had  brought  about 
their  own  troubles  by  seceding  and  starting  the  war.  These  were 
the  “unwelcome  things’’  to  which  Avery  refers. 

In  discussing  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  and 
the  bankruptcy  to  which  many  had  been  reduced,  Johnson  said: 
“But  who  is  to  blame?  From  what  source  came  that  result?  It  is 
from  the  war— it  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  must  pay.  It  was  a  war 
of  our  own  asking  ...  we  made  the  war.  As  a  Southern  man  I  am 
bound  to  say,  and  history  will  say,  we  fired  the  first  gun.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  impoverished  by  our  own  folly,  and  such  will  ever 
be  the  result  of  stupendous  folly.’’** 

Not  content  with  this  plain  speaking,  the  Governor  proceeded 
to  rub  salt  into  the  wound  by  assailing  the  South’s  prewar  atti¬ 
tude  of  intolerance  toward  any  who  opposed  its  course  or  who 
thought  slavery  an  evil.  In^this  newspaper  account  of  the  speech, 
no  comment  was  made  on  its  reception,  except  that  the  “audience 
quietly  dispersed’’  while  the  speaker  greeted  friends  afterwards.*® 
TTiere  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Avery  himself  attended  this 

12.  QnotMl  In  Simeon  TrUgmpIt,  July  15,  185.5;  Jnly  14,  1865. 

18.  mmeon  Telemrmph.  July  12.  188.5. 

14.  Ihld.,  Jnly  18.  1865. 

16.  .  Juir  18.  1865. 
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meeting,  but  he  very  probably  received  a  first  hand  account  of 
it  at  some  time,  and  his  report  may  well  have  been  based  upon 
fact. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  August  ist, 
only  two  weeks  later.  Judge  O.  A.  Lochrane  said  much  the  same 
thing  in  a  speech  in  Macon  which  was  termed  “a  masterly  ef¬ 
fort,  comprehensive  and  logical.”  Lochrane  said  plainly  that  “a 
want  of  liberality  in  our  views  of  national  affairs,  has  led  us 
to  our  present  deplorable  condition.  .  .  .  Secession  like  Saturn 
turned  to  devour  its  own  children.”*®  The  fact  that  this  speech 
was  praised  highly,  not  only  by  the  newspaper  but  by  a  group 
of  men  who  petitioned  that  it  be  published  in  full,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  Georgians  did  not  shrink  completely  from  unpleasant 
facts  per  se,  and  that  there  may  have  been  something  in  John¬ 
son’s  own  manner  of  speaking  which  justified  Avery’s  accusa¬ 
tions.  Lochrane,  also,  had  opposed  secession  in  i860,  but  had 
later  gone  with  the  State  and  had  warmly  supported  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

Two  days  before  the  controversial  speech,  Johnson  had  gone 
to  Milledgeville  and  had  there  issued  his  first  proclamation.  An¬ 
nouncing  his  appointment  by  the  President,  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernor  reviewed  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  Andrew  Johnson, 
and  called  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  assemble 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  October.  The  election  was  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  and  only  those  could 
vote  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath  as  prescribed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  who  were  eligible  according  to  Georgia  laws  in  force 
on  January  i,  1861. 

The  Governor  proclaimed,  also,  that,  in  the  absence  of  civil 
government,  redress  from  wrongs  must  be  sought  from  military 
authorities  until  a  new  government  could  be  set  up.  He  declared, 
too,  that  slavery  was  extinct  and  must  not  be  practiced,  that 
riotous  assemblages  and  assemblies  for  unlawful  purposes  were 
prohibited,  and  that  private  property  would  not  be  confiscated 
and  distributed  as  rumored.  The  fact  that  this  last  assurance  was 
deemed  necessary  is  indicative  of  the  disturbed  and  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  State.  The  Governor  assailed  as  “not  only 
delusive,  but  dangerous  and  mischievous”  any  such  ideas,  and 

10.  /bid.,  AufCUMt  2.  3.  1865. 
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promised  “speedy  and  merited  punishment”  for  any  person  or 
persons  attempting  to  effect  such  an  object.^^ 

This  proclamation  by  the  Governor  and  the  setting  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  date  for  the  Convention  was  welcomed  by  all  hs  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  govern¬ 
ment.  The  people  of  the  State  were  urged  to  accept  it  “in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  issued.”  “This,”  declared  The  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  “we  know  to  have  been  the  strongest  desire  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  if  this  result  is  not  accom¬ 
plished,  the  blame  will  not  attach  to  the  provisional  execu¬ 
tive.”^* 

While  the  qualifications  for  voting  prescribed  by  Andrew 
Johnson  in  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  pre¬ 
cluded  any  thought  of  Negro  suffrage,  they  also  excluded  a 
large  number  of  white  people  in  Georgia.  Between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  men  were  excepted  from  voluntary  amnesty, 
including  12,470  who  were  excluded  under  Exception  13,  as  being 
worth  over  $20,000.  Civil  officers  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment,  military  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  naval  officers 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  former  governors,  congressmen, 
judges.  West  Point  officers— in  fact,  most  of  the  wealth  and 
civU  and  political  leadership  of  the  State— were  cut  off  from 
participation  in  the  election  or  the  Convention  unless  they  should 
first  have  received  individual  pardons  from  the  President. 

From  the  beginning,  most  Georgia  leaders  urged  all  eligible 
to  take  the  amnesty  oath  and  thus  to  qualify  to  take  part  in  the 
coming  election.  This  was  the  point  most  stressed  in  the  various 
speeches  of  Governor  Johnson,  and  the  newspapers,  also,  con¬ 
tinually  admonished  the  people  along  this  line.  The  amnesty  oath 
required  under  the  presidential  plan  of  restoration  was  not  the 
rigorous  “test  oath”  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  as  a  requirement 
for  those  holding  Federal  office.  The  Johnson  oath  was  not 
retroactive  but  was  a  simple  pledge  of  allegiance  for  the  future 
and  an  acquiescence  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  In  light  of 
the  war  and  all  that  had  taken  place,  it  seems  not  at  all  un¬ 
reasonable.  The  exact  wording  was,  as  follows: 

"I, . - _ _ _ ,  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm).  In  the 

presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support, 
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protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  wili,  in  iike  manner, 
abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclamations  which 
have  been  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves;  so  help  me  God.”id 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  President 
could  have  prescribed  a  much  more  lenient  requirement  for  the 
restoration  of  citizenship,  but  many  Southerners  at  first  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  advantage  of  Andrew  Johnson’s  offer.  Some  were 
reluctant  to  subscribe  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves;  others  held 
back  out  of  discouragement  and  apathy  and  a  general  feeling 
that  it  was  no  use  to  take  the  oath.  There  was  a  certain  humilia¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  process  and  this  was  keenly  felt  by  many 
Georgians.  Ex-Governor  Brown,  however,  in  his  address  of 
resignation,  called  on  all  Georgians  to  take  the  oath  and  to  apply 
for  special  pardon  if  necessary,  recognizing  the  fact  that  slavery 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  cited  his  own  example  in  turning  his 
slaves  loose  and  making  new  arrangements  for  their  labor.*® 

Johnson,  also,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  was  an  accomplished  fact  which  might  as  well  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  the  act  of  taking  the  amnesty  oath  had  no  bear¬ 
ing  whatsoever  on  the  situation.  The  newspapers  advised  the 
people  along  the  same  line,  urging  them  to  shake  off  the  “strange 
lethargy  of  thought  and  action”**  which  seemed  to  possess  them. 
An  editorial  in  The  Macon  Telegraph  on  July  25th  rebuked  those 
“filled  with  terrible  forebodings  as  regards  our  future”  and  ad¬ 
vised  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  qualify  for 
citizenship,  and  vote  intelligently  in  the  October  election.**  Fre¬ 
quent  articles  in  other  papers,  also,  counselled  optimism  for  the 
future. 

On  August  7th,  the  Provisional  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
that  Ordinaries  of  the  several  counties  be  authorized  to  admini¬ 
ster  the  oath  of  amnesty,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Ordinary,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  provided  that  such  officers  them¬ 
selves  had  previously  taken  the  oath.  At  the  same  time,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  that  all  civil  officers  of  the  State  who  had  taken  the  oath 
should  proceed  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
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five  offices  according  to  the  laws  in  existence  before  January  i, 

1 86 1,  so  far  as  these  were  not  inconsistent  with  present  condi¬ 
tions.** 

This  proclamation  of  the  Governor  met  with  general  approval 
and  was  termed  “a  wise  and  prudent  act  .  .  .  [which]  should 
have  been  done  earlier.”**  Johnson  had  been  urged  earlier  to  make 
more  ample  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  oath  in  re¬ 
mote  sections  of  the  State,  but  at  first  had  declined  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  such  appointments  by  the 
President’s  proclamation,  which  had  expressly  stated  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  oath  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Presumably,  further  instructions  had  come  from  Wash¬ 
ington  accounting  for  Johnson’s  change  of  policy.  Even  before 
Johnson  had  been  appointed.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  com¬ 
manding  the  Military  Division  of  Tennessee,  had  invited  county 
officers  to  resume  the  functions  of  office  when  qualified,  but 
apparently  this  had  not  been  generally  done,  The  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  chided  them  for  their  remissness.*® 

In  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  government,  there 
was  no  immediate  way  to  appoint  new  officers,  but  apparently 
some  vacancies  were  filled  both  by  military  officers  and  by  the 
Provisional  Governor.  On  August  22  nd,  the  President  communi¬ 
cated  to  James  Johnson  a  “repon  that  Union  men  were  ignored 
in  appointment  to  state  offices  and  preference  given  to  rebels— 
a  practice  likely  to  embarrass  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
government.  In  reply.  Governor  Johnson  wrote  that  he  uni¬ 
formly  gave  preference  in  appointment  to  Union  men.”** 

The  main  political  interest  during  the  summer  of  1865  lay  in 
the  approaching  Convention,  but  there  were  many  other  things 
afoot  in  Georgia.  The  ordinary  processes  of  government  were 
at  a  standstill,  but  life  itself  did  not  stand  still,  and  there  were 
a  multitude  of  problems  facing  the  average  Georgian.  Not  the 
least  of  these  was  the  fundamental  problem  of  keeping  himself 
and  his  fam'ly  alive.  The  whole  State  had  suffered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  in  the  wide  swathe  cut  by  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the 
sea,  there  had  been  almost  complete  destruction.  It  was  the  time, 
moreover,  of  greatest  unrest  among  the  Negroes,  and  literally 
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thousands  of  them  were  on  the  move  in  Georgia.  “[T]he  most 
general  and  immediate  response  to  the  news  [that  they  were  free] 
was  to  pick  up  and  leave  the  home  place  to  go  somewhere  else 
.  .  .  leaving  comfort  and  security  in  joyful  quest  of  the  un¬ 
known.”^’  During  these  months  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
orders  from  the  military,  dealing  mostly  with  the  freedmen  and 
indicating  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  they  presented. 

As  individuals  were  impoverished,  so  was  the  State.  The  State 
Treasury  was  declared  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  “without  a  dollar  to  disburse  for  liquidation  of 
current  expenses”  and  with  no  prospects  of  securing  any  until 
a  new  revenue  system  could  be  put  into  effect.  The  State  House 
in  Milledgeville  was  a  shambles,  left  “perfectly  untenable”  by  the 
ravages  of  Sherman’s  men.  It  must  be  put  in  shape  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  Convention  in  October.  Provision  must  be  made  to 
pay  the  delegates  to  the  Convention.  And,  in  the  meanwhile, 
funds  were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  penitentiar>' 
and  the  various  asylums  of  the  State.’'**  The  only  way  to  take 
care  of  these  matters  was  by  the  use  of  the  State’s  credit,  and 
apparently  the  Provisional  Governor  did  an  admirable  job  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

Johnson’s  initial  message  to  the  Convention  indicated  that 
he  had  not  been  idle.  He  reported  that  he  had  borrowed  from 
citizens  of  Augusta  about  $50,000  to  pay  the  mileage  and  per  diem 
of  members  of  the  body.  He  reported,  also,  that  he  had  had  re¬ 
pairs  made  on  the  State  House  and  Executive  Mansion,  and  had 
authorized  contracts  for  construction  of  permanent,  substantial 
bridges  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  replace  those 
destroyed  in  the  war,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
rolling  stock,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars.  He  gave  an  accounting  for  every  dollar  spent, 
showing  himself  careful  and  meticulous  with  the  public  funds.** 

Aiding  the  Governor  in  his  administration  of  State  affairs  was 
his  private  secretary,  L.  H.  Briscoe,  an  able  Milledgeville  lawyer 
w  ho  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  v  ith  ex-Govemor  Herschel 
y.  Johnson. 

One  of  the  most  important  transactions  that  the  Provisional 
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Governor  was  called  upon  to  handle  during  the  summer  was 
the  return  of  the  W.  and  A.  Railroad  to  the  State,  when  all  South¬ 
ern  railroads  were  being  turned  back  to  their  rightful  owners. 
On  August  30th,  Johnson  received  from  General  Thomas  a 
communication  informing  him  that  the  road  would  be  restored  to 
the  State  and  instructing  him  to  recommend  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  “true  and  loyal  men”  to  receive  the  railw^ay.  Johnson  quickly 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  offer,  and,  on  ^ptember  9th,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  five  men  as  a  Board  of  Directors. 
One  of  these  was  protested  by  Thomas,  and  the  Governor  made 
a  substitute  appointment,  choosing  also  a  Treasurer  and  a  Super¬ 
intendent  for  the  road.  As  these  proved  acceptable  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  W.  and  A.  reverted  to  the  State,  and  much  progress 
had  been  made  toward  putting  it  back  in  order  by  the  time  the 
Convention  met.*® 

One  rather  curious  situation  that  existed  during  the  summer 
was  theanomalous  position  of  ex-Governor  Joseph  Brown  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  While  he  resigned  the  governorship  late  in 
June,  he  apparently  did  not  entirely  relinquish  the  reins  of  of¬ 
fice.  He  had  hastened  to  Washington  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  where  he  had  gained  the  ear  and  evidently  the  confidence 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  remained  in  contact  with  the  President 
during  the  summer,  conferring  with  and  advising  him  regard¬ 
ing  affairs  within  the  State. 

For  instance,  on  July  21st,  he  sent  a  telegram  asking  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  “please  order  a  person  w'ith  competent  authority  into 
each  county  in  the  State  to  administer  it  [the  oath].”  Brown 
informed  the  President  that  no  opportunitv^  to  take  the  oath  was 
offered  to  people  of  some  of  the  backwoods  counties,  “whose 
people  are  most  loyal  and  would  send  delegates  on  your  line 
of  policy.”  On  August  7th,  he  wired  the  President  as  follows: 

“I  think  it  important  that  I  haye  an  interyiew  with  you  about 
offices  here.  .  .  .  Please  send  me  passport  to  this  place  by  tele¬ 
graph.”** 

Noting  vhe  dates  of  these  tw’o  dispatches,  we  might  conclude  • 
that  the  first  was  probably  instrumental  in  bringing  abbut  the 
change  of  policy  by  w  hich  Goyemor  Johnson  appointed  county’ 
officers  to  administer  the  oath.  One  might  wonder,  also,  in  the 
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light  of  the  second,  if  Brown  were  not  the  source  of  the  report 
that  offices  were  being  given  to  non-Unionists. 

As  the  summer  wore  into  fall  and  the  date  of  the  election 
drew  near,  the  newspapers  renewed  their  supplications  to  the 
people  to  qualify  for  the  election  and  to  select  the  best  possible 
men  for  the  Convention.  Pointing  out  that  the  choice  was  not 
limited  to  residents  of  any  one  district  but  that  the  people  could 
vote  for  any  eligible  man  throughout  the  State,  the  Milledgeville 
Federal  Union  urged  them  to  wait  as  long  as  possible  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  on  delegates  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
last-minute  pardons  and  to  elect  the  most  capable  men  available.** 
The  Macon  Telegraph  admonished  the  people  to  elect  “discreet 
and  careful”  men  to  the  Convention.  “One  open-mouthed  fool 
may  do  us  immense  mischief.”** 

Both  papers,  also,  w’ere  free  in  their  advice  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  itself,  imploring  it  to  do  the  required  work  quickly  and 
with  no  unnecessary  talk.  They  emphasized  in  many  issues  that 
the  duts'  of  the  Convention  y'as  simpK’  to  do  certain  things  to 
get  the  State  back  in  the  Union,  provide  for  the  election  of  State 
officers,  re-district  the  State,  “adjourn  and  go  home.”  Behind 
these  constant  injunctions  was  an  obvious  anxiety  lest  the  old 
sectional  quarrel  spring  out  again  in  the  Convention  and  imperil 
the  State’s  chance  for  an  early  restoration.  The  Convention  was 
urged  to  stand  by  the  President’s  policy  in  order  to  avoid  worse, 
and  not  to  make  issues  over  dead  questions.  Apparently  there 
was  still  a  reluctance  to  accept  emancipation  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  as  that  was  the  one  point  most  often  singled  out  in  the 
appeals  for  caution.  “If  the  members  of  the  Convention  would 
guard  against  dissension  .  .  .  they  must  come  prepared  to  ac- 
knowldege  that  slaverv"  is  extinct.  .  .  .  Whether  constitutionally 
or  not,  slav'eiA’  has  been  abolished  by  the  Government.”*^ 

The  Convention  was  advised  to  leave  all  questions  of  policy 
to  the  legislature  and  to  make  only  those  alterations  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  were  required  for  restoration.  Evidently  there  was 
some  agitation  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  constitution,  but 
most  of  the  leaders  felt  that  this  was  not  proper  at  the  time  and 
might  lead  to  dangerous  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 
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And  so,  election  day  dawned  at  length,  and  on  Wednesday, 
October  4th,  men  all  over  Georgia  went  to  the  polls  to  select 
delegates  to  the  Convention  that  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
return  to  the  Union.  Nearly  three  hundred  members  were  to  be 
elected,  three  each  by  the  thiny-seven  counties  which  had  two 
members  in  the  House  prior  to  January  1,  1861,  and  two  each  by 
the  remaining  counties.*®  The  elections  throughout  the  State  were 
quiet  and  without  incident. 

The  group  of  men  who  gathered  in  Milledgeville  three  weeks 
later  to  open  the  Convention  had  little  resemblance  to  the  famous 
Convention  of  1861,  which  has  been  described  as  “without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  body  of  men  w'hich  had  ever  assembled 
in  Georgia.”**  Most  of  the  State’s  distinguished  prewar  leaders 
were  ineligible  for  membership,  and  the  delegates  were  mainly 
“insignificant  men  who  were  not  prominent  either  before  or 
after  1865  . .  .  mostly  old  men,  with  a  conspicuous  lack  of  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  rising  politicians.”*’ 

Benjamin  C.  Truman,  New  England  journalist  and  secretary 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  traveling  in  the  South  at  the 
time,  described  the  Convention  as  “a  select  body  of  old  fogies 
and  malignant  demagogues,”**  an  indictment  that  seems  hardly 
justified  by  the  facts.  Nearer  to  the  truth,  perhaps,  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  who  wrote:  “It 
may  be  said  that  a  very  large  majority  of  it  are  men  who  are 
the  exactest  type  of  the  solid  county  representative— grave  look¬ 
ing  personages,  clad  to  some  extent  in  substantial  homespun— 
though  no  few  shine  resplendent  in  northern  ready-made  clothes— 
decorous  in  demeanor,  attentive  to  business,  and  anxious  to  get 
through  and  go  home.”** 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  general  level  of  the  Convention  was 
that  of  respectable  mediocrity,  yet  there  were  many  able  men 
in  the  group.  Only  two,  perhaps,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  and 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  were  comparable  to  the  giants  of  1861,  but 
there  were,  in  addition,  several  ex-Congressmen  and  future  Con¬ 
gressmen,  at  least  two  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  several 
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36.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phlllipn.  Ororgia  and  R'ate  KIghti  (Wauhlnetnn.  1902>. 
202. 

37.  Thompson.  Rcconstrvcflon  In  Ororgia,  149. 

38.  Nric  York  Timei,  NoTcmbcr  17,  186.1.  qnntpd  In  Thompson,  Rreonitmction 
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prominent  editors,  a  few  well-known  industrialists,  a  future  gov¬ 
ernor  (Henry  D.  McDaniel)  and  others  from  all  walks  of  life. 
If  there  was  little  brilliance  represented,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  solid  virtue  and  common  sense  and  a  very  earnest  desire  to 
serve  the  State  well  in  a  critical  hour. 

On  the  whole,  the  Convention  represented  those  who  had 
opposed  secession  in  i86i,  although  very  few  of  them  had  been 
thorough-going  Unionists  during  the  war.  Twenty -two  had 
been  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  i86i,  and  all  but  one  had 
voted  against  secession  on  the  test  resolution.  Fourteen  others 
had  been  defeated  candidates  for  the  1861  assemblage  on  an 
anti-secession  platform.  Most  of  these,  however,  had  gone  with 
the  State  when  war  actually  came,  and  many  had  served  in  the 
army.*” 

Some  of  the  delegates  were  within  the  exceptions  of  the  amnesty 
proclamation  and  had  not  vet  received  pardons.  On  October  7th, 
Governor  Johnson  had  written  to  Washington  urging  immediate 
pardons  for  these,  and  his  request  was  granted.  Among  those 
receiving  last-minute  pardons  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
Convention  were  some  of  its  most  prominent  members,  including 
Charles  J.  Jenkins.  On  October  26th  the  amnesty  oath  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  every  delegate,  in  groups  of  eight,  with  Judge 
Iverson  L.  Harris  officiating.^* 

The  Provisional  Governor  opened  the  Convention,  but  Herschel 
V.  Johnson  w’as  quickly  chosen  permanent  chairman,  James  D. 
Waddell,  secretary,  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  chairman  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Business,  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  one  from  <*ich 
of  the  State’s  judicial  circuits.  H.  V.  Johnson  and  Jenkins,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  other  delegates,  clearly  controlled  the 
Convention.  In  Jenkins,  especially,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  and  one  of  the  State’s  prewar  leaders,  the 
members  placed  great  trust,  and  he  was  the  unquestioned  leader 
of  the  Convention. 

The  Governor’s  message,  in  addition  to  reporting  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  and  recounting  actions  already  taken, 
called  on  the  Convention  to  fulfill  the  President’s  three  require¬ 
ments  for  restoration  to  the  Union:  to  repudiate  the  debt,  to 
acknowledge  the  abolishment  of  slavery’,  and  to  cancel  the  act 

40.  Thompson.  Rfrnn*trMCtion  in  Grorgin,  148. 
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of  secession  and  all  other  acts  performed  in  aid  of  “the  rebellion.”^- 
This  message,  read  in  the  light  of  history,  seems  entirely  in  place 
and  not  unreasonable,  yet  Avery,  reponing  it  fifteen  years  later, 
took  great  offense  at  its  language.  “His  words  were  very 
acrimonious,”  writes  the  historian,  “and  the  temper  of  this  curt 
message,  so  unsympathetic  and  biting,  as  to  have  placed  him 
unpopularly  with  the  people.”^* 

The  people  had  been  prepared  in  advance  on  the  questions 
of  slavery  and  the  repeal  of  the  secession  ordinance,  but,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  the  demand  for  the  repudiation  of  the  war  debt  seemed 
to  take  many  of  them  by  surprise.  To  the  Milledgeville  Federal 
Union,  which  had  previously  supported  the  Provisional  Gover¬ 
nor,  the  news  seemed  to  come  as  a  bombshell  and  to  cause  great 
consternation.  In  an  impassioned  editorial,  more  than  a  column 
in  length,  Johnson’s  message  was  termed  a  “rather  extraordinary 
State  paper.”  “[W]e  confess  that  our  pride  as  a  Georgian  was 
humbled  when  we  reflected  that  we  had  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  the  Governor  of  our  noble  old  State  .  .  .  openly,  and 
apparently  without  blushing  .  .  .  advocates  repudiating  the  honest 
indebtedness  ....  The  Governor  in  his  zeal  for  repudiation,  has 
permitted  his  imagination  to  become  excited,  and  to  misguide 
his  judgment.  If  his  suggestions  are  adopted,  the  State  is  disgraced, 
and  her  fair  fame  and  good  character  forever  lost.”*^ 

Only  three  weeks  before,  this  same  paper  had  assailed  the 
Alabama  Convention  for  voting  repudiation  and  had  assured  its 
readers  that  such  action  was  not  a  condition  for  restoration  to 
the  Union.^®  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  misconception  occurred,  as  live 
State  conventions  had  already  taken  similar  action,  and  in  one 
case  at  least,  that  of  North  Carolina,  a  communication  had  been 
received  from  President  Johnson  declaring  that  “every  dollar 
of  the  State  debt  created  to  aid  the  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  should  be  repudiated  finally  and  forever.”^®  It  was  disclosed 
later  that  a  similar  letter  had  been  sent  to  Governor  Parsons  of 
Alabama,  and,  no  doubt,  instructions  of  the  same  sort  had  been 
given  to  all  of  the  provisional  governors.  Moreover,  Andrew 

42.  Candler,  ed..  Confederatf  Rrcordu,  IV,  38-43. 
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Johnson  had  set  the  pattern  of  repudiation  himself  when,  as 
military  governor  of  Tennessee  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  “positive  in  disregarding  the  obligations  made  by  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  that  State  after  the  act  of  secession.”*’ 

It  is  true,  however,  that  repudiation  of  war  debts  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  either  in  his  general  Amnesty  Proclamation  or  in  his 
Proclamation  for  Georgia.  Nor  is  it  apparent  in  the  statement  of 
his  policy  made  early  in  September  and  reported  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Constitutional  Union. So  perhaps  there  was  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  matter. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  moment  of  Governor  Johnson’s  message 
to  the  Georgia  Convention,  repudiation  became  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  issue  of  the  day,  argued  in  the  Convention,  in  the  press, 
and  by  Georgians  everywhere.  It  was  finally  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  but  only  after  the  members  were  convinced  that 
there  was  no  alternative.  In  the  meantime,  various  other  pro¬ 
posals  for  handling  the  debt  were  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Convention.  The  Jenkins’  committee  at  last  proclaimed  itself 
unable  to  agree,  and  handed  the  issue  back  to  the  delegates.  The 
deciding  factor  in  the  matter  was  the  transmission  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  telegrams  from  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  making  it  clear  that  the  action  was  a  definite  re¬ 
quirement  for  restoration.  These  telegrams  were  transmitted  to 
the  body  by  James  Johnson  on  October  30th,  but  even  as  late 
as  November  6th  the  Convention  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  call  upon  the  Governor  for  a  copy  of  all  communications  be- 
t^^’een  him  and  Washington  on  the  subject.  Johnson  already,  on 
October  31st,  had  sent  to  the  Convention  a  copy  of  his  own 
telegrams  to  the  President  and  to  Seward  with  the  message  that 
they  comprised  “all  the  official  intercourse  1  have  had  with  the 
government  or  any  of  its  officers  in  relation  to  the  debt  of  Geor¬ 
gia.”**  The  fact  that  the  delegates  persisted  in  the  matter  to  the 
extent  of  questioning  him  again  on  the  subject  showed  their 
great  reluctance  to  cancel  Georgia’s  war  debts  and  their  hope, 
even  unto  the  end,  that  there  might  be  some  loophole  through 
which  to  escape. 

The  telegrams  sent  by  Johnson  to  Washington  on  October 

47.  Ibid.,  October  31.  1885. 

48.  Quoted  ibid.,  September  23.  tSS-S. 
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27th  had  been  as  follows:  To  Seward:  “We  are  pressed  on  the 
war  debt.  What  should  the  convention  do?”  To  Johnson:  “We 
need  some  aid  to  reject  the  war  debt.  Send  me  some  word  on 
the  subject.  What  should  the  convention  do?”“® 

Seward’s  reply  left  no  doubt  in  the  matter:  “The  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  recognize  the  people  of  any  State 
as  having  resumed  the  relations  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  that 
admits  as  legal  obligations,  contracts  or  debts  created  on  them 
to  promote  the  war  of  the  rebellion.”®* 

It  seems  clear  that  Georgians  in  general  opposed  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  debt,  and  even  after  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  there 
was  still  a  difference  of  opinion.  Many  felt,  with  The  Macon 
Telegraph,  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  having  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  action  and  that  it  was  better 
to  bow'  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.®*  Others,  represented  by  the 
.Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  still  maintained  that  the  Convention 
should  have  stood  firm  against  the  demand.  “A  free  people  are 
never  compelled  to  do  anything  .  .  .  that  impoverishes  themselves 
and  bankrupts  the  public  honor.”®®  The  Augusta  Constitutionalist 
went  still  further,  raising  a  question  as  to  whether  the  alleged 
telegram  from  Seward  was  a  genuine  “official  dispatch,”  and 
accusing  the  Governor  of  withholding  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  himself  and  Washington.®^ 

The  other  two  requirements  for  readmission  were  passed  with 
comparative  ease  although  there  was  some  question  about  the 
wording  of  each  one.  The  fact  that  the  Convention  repealed 
but  did  not  nullify  its  ordinance  of  secession  showed  its  “charac¬ 
teristic  steadfastness  to  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.”®®  The  temper 
of  the  Convention  was  revealed  also  in  its  manner  of  handling 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Adopted  as  paragraph  20  of  Article  1 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  act  made  it  plain  that  it  was  simply 
acquiescing  in  an  accomplished  fact  and  added  a  provisio  leaving 
the  way  open  for  claims  for  compensation.®* 

In  addition  to  the  three  required  measures,  the  Convention, 
among  other  things,  provided  for  an  election  for  November  1 5th; 
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redistricted  the  State  to  take  care  of  a  reduction  of  members  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  census  of  i860;  petitioned  the 
President  for  clemency  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Confederate 
leaders;  investigated  dealings  in  cotton  and  tobacco  during  the 
war;  passed  a  number  of  ordinances  requesting  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  providing  for  necessary  interim  legis¬ 
lation;  and  adopted  a  new  constitution.®’ 

The  Constitution  of  1865  was  very  similar  to  the  Constitution 
of  1861,  containing  a  few  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
judiciary,  a  constitutional  limit  of  two  terms  for  the  Governor, 
adding  the  section  prohibiting  slavery,  and  retaining  universal 
white  manhood  suffrage  with  no  disqualifications  because  of  the 
war.  A  significant  new  clause  was  that  prohibiting  “the  marriage 
relation  between  white  persons  and  persons  of  African  descent.”®* 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Convention 
was  one  commending  the  Provisional  Governor  “for  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  office,  for  the  considerate  kindness  with  which  he 
has  administered  its  delicate  and  difficult  details  and  for  his 
courtesy  to  this  body.”®*  The  Convention  adjourned  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8th  amid  mutual  congratulations  and  the  feeling  that  a  dif¬ 
ficult  job  had  been  well  done. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  Convention  the  Governor  had 
received  a  communication  from  President  Johnson  approving 
his  suggestion  for  the  organization  of  a  police  force  in  the  several 
counties,  and,  on  November  21st,  he  issued  a  proclamation  au¬ 
thorizing  and  requesting  the  organization  of  volunteer  companies 
in  each  county.***  This  move  was  widely  commended. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  November  15th,  the  election  had  been 
held,  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins  had  been  unanimously  elected  Gover¬ 
nor,  but  the  Provisional  Governor  was  directed  to  continue  to 
act  in  this  capacity  until  he  was  relieved  and  his  successor  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government.  Although  people  chafed  a  little  at  this 
additional  delay,  it  was  recognized  that  some  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  was  required  before  the  State  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  own  rule.  Accordingly,  when  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened  on  December  4th,  its  first  action  was  to  ratify  the  Thir- 
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teenth  Amendment,  and,  on  December  nth,  the  President  tele¬ 
graphed  Johnson  that  the  Governor-Elect  might  be  inaugurated 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  relieved  shortly.  Jenkins,  there¬ 
fore,  was  inaugurated  on  December  14th,  and,  five  days  later, 
Johnson  was  relieved  of  office  and  directed  by  Seward  to  deliver 
to  the  new  Governor  the  “papers  and  property  relating  to  the 
trust.”**  Thus,  on  December  19th,  1865,  the  Provisional  Gover¬ 
nor  stepped  aside  and  Jenkins  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
office.  There  was  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  State  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  Reconstruction  was  over. 

Nowhere  during  his  administration  does  Johnson  appear  in  a 
more  favorable  light  than  in  the  closing  days  of  his  service.  Al¬ 
though  he  knew  that  his  days  in  office  were  numbered  and  the 
people  aaxious  to  be  rid  of  him,  his  message  transmitted  to  the 
legislature  on  December  5th  was  filled  with  good,  sound  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  No  Governor  chosen 
by  the  people  and  just  entering  upon  a  term  of  office  could 
have  displayed  any  more  concern  for  the  good  of  the  State  or 
any  more  conscientious  analysis  of  her  needs.  Concluding  his 
message,  he  said:  “Pardon  in  me  a  personal  illusion  [sic].  In  my 
ofHcial  acts  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  proscription  on  account 
of  former  differences  of  opinion.  ...  In  turn,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  bring  forward  your  prejudices  and  animosities  and  offer  them 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  that  we  may 
once  again  present  to  mankind  the  spectacle— the  pleasant,  happy 
spectacle  of  ‘Brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.’  ”•* 

A  few  days  later  Johnson  found  himself  in  the  unhappy  po¬ 
sition  of  being  the  unwanted  man  in  a  twosome  of  governors. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  to  Jenkins  a  note  that  was  the 
essence  of  grace  and  tact,  assuring  him  that,  even  though  he  had 
been  directed  to  remain  in  office  after  the  inauguration,  “in  my 
judgment  the  functions  of  the  executive  office  as  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  will  be  rightfully  and 
appropriately  exercised  by  you.”  He  assured  Jenkins,  also,  that 
if  he  had  occasion  thereafter  to  communicate  with  the  legislature, 
he  would  do  so  through  him,  and  concluded  cordially,  “I  remain, 
dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  James  Johnson.”** 
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At  the  inauguration,  Johnson  entered  with  Jenkins  and  sat 
beside  him  as  he  took  the  oath.  Nowhere  in  the  record  is  there 
any  evidence  of  resentment,  friction  or  acrimony  between  the 
two  men.  Apparently  Johnson  maintained  his  dignity  to  the 
end,  doing  an  unpopular  job  as  best  he  could  and  serving  his 
people  and  his  State  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him  right  and 
proper. 

That  the  Provisional  Governor  retained  the  confidence  and 
favor  of  the  President  until  the  end  of  his  term  is  seen  in  two 
facts.  A  few  days  before  he  was  relieved,  James  Johnson  received 
this  accolade  from  the  Chief  Executive:  “We  are  under  many 
obligations  to  you  for  the  noble,  efficient  and  patriotic  manner 
in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  Provisional  Gover¬ 
nor.”  He  also  received  a  telegram  asking  this  question:  “Why 
can’t  you  be  elected  as  Senator?”**  Why  indeed?  An  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate  would  seem  a  natural  and  proper  recognition 
for  his  services.  Yet,  in  1866,  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the 
legislature,  Johnson,  an  avowed  candidate,  was  passed  over,  and 
Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  awarded  the  place. 

Denied  this  honor  b)  his  State,  the  former  Governor  was 
appointed  United  States  Collector  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  where 
he  served  until  1869.  In  1870  be  became  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Chattahoochee  Circuit.  In  1871  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Republican  caucus  which  finally  declined  to  run  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  Democrats  were 
back  in  control.  Although  the  group  repudiated  completely  “the 
shameful  administration  of  Governor  Bullock,”  they  were  still 
Republicans,  and  to  be  a  Republican  in  Georgia  in  1871  was  not 
an  enviable  distinction.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1872,  John¬ 
son  was  a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Grant  ticket,  but  Georgia 
went  for  Greeley.*® 

And  so,  Georgia’s  Provisional  Governor  of  1865  continued 
his  public  career— honest,  courageous,  achieving  a  certain  degree 
of  recognition— but  still  on  the  unpopular  side.  History  has  not 
ignored  him,  but  has  certainly  accorded  him  less  notice  than  his 
deeds  would  seem  to  merit.  In  1891  he  died  quietly  at  the  home 
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of  his  son  at  Upatoia,  near  Columbus.  In  commenting  on  his 
death,  the  editor  of  The  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun  wrote:  “Judge 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  and  although  dif¬ 
fering  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  with  the  vast  majority  of  his 
people,  always  had  their  respect  and  esteem.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  was  noted  for  his  moral  courage  and 
his  strict  adherence  to  what  he  conceded  his  duty.”** 

This  editorial  estimate  was,  at  once,  a  tribute  to  the  man  and 
an  explanation  of  his  career. 
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Activities  of  Beach  Island  Farmers  , 
Clubs,  1846-1862 

By  Charles  G.  Cordle* 

Among  the  historical  records  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  are  the  manuscript  minutes  of  meetings  of 
farmers  groups  now  in  possession  of  the  Beech  Island  Farmers 
Club  of  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina.  These  papers  fall  into 
four  groups:  minutes  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Farmers  Club,  January  24, 
1846-January  I,  1848;  minutes  of  the  Beech  Island  Agricultural 
and  Police  Society,  June  28-September  6,  1851;  and  minutes  of 
the  Beech  Island  Farmers  Club,  January  5,  1856- April  5,  1862, 
and  from  1872  to  the  present. 

The  community  which  has  produced  these  records,  though 
known  as  Beech  Island  since  the  1740’s,  is  really  not  an  island, 
although  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Savannah  River  and 
three  creeks,  and  Mouzon’s  map  of  1775  does  show  an  island 
along  the  river.  It  has  two  general  varieties  of  soil,  which  have 
naturally  conditioned  its  agriculture— silts  in  the  river  swamps 
and  sandy  loams  in  the  upland.^ 

Settled  in  1737  by  a  colony  of  Swiss,*  Beech  Island  gradually 
adopted  a  plantation  economy.  But  by  the  1820’s  many  planters 
were  in  distress  because  of  rising  costs  of  production,  declining 
prices  of  cotton,  soil  deterioration,  rising  investments  in  slaves, 
and  tariffs.  These  conditions,  attended  by  migration  from  the 
state,  led  to  the  organization  of  agricultural  societies.*  Thus  by 
1826  such  societies  had  been  formed  in  Edgefield  and  Barnwell 
districts,  in  which  Beech  Island  was  situated.^  But  the  decline  in 
prices  continued,  as  did  emigration  and  decrease  in  fertility.  So 
on  January  24,  1846,  a  number  of  planters  of  Beech  Island,  Hol¬ 
low  Creek  (the  southeastern  boundary  of  Beech  Island),  and  U|>- 

*Mr.  Cordle  1*  ProfesHor  of  Hietoi^'  In  The  Junior  ColleKe  of  Auicueta.  He 
read  this  paper  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meetinic  of  the  Southern  Htatorical 
Aasoclatlon  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  9,  19.10. 
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per  Three  Runs  (a  creek  in  Barnwell  District),  having 
met  by  previous  agreement,  proceeded  to  organize  the  A.  B.  C. 
Fanners  Club.  They  were  to  meet  every  other  month  successively 
in  each  of  the  three  communities.  The  officers  were  to  be  a 
chairman  appointed  at  each  meeting  and  a  secretary  elected 
annually.  Every  member  was  to  take  at  least  one  agricultural 
paper  and  try  at  least  one  experiment  in  farming  a  year  and 
make  a  full  report  to  the  club.  At  each  meeting  the  chairman 
was  to  propose  a  topic  for  the  next  meeting.  New  members  were 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  club.® 

The  members  varied  in  wealth  from  ex-Govemor  James  H. 
Hammond,  who  in  the  agriculture  census  of  1850  reported  own¬ 
ership  of  three  thousand  acres  of  improved  lands  and  seven 
thousand  of  unimproved,  all  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
through  the  majority  who  reported  several  hundred  acres,  to 
Tobias  Prior,  who  reported  only  fifty  acres  improved  and  two 
hundred  unimproved,  all  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
“debates”  show  that  the  main  interests  of  the  members  were  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  care  and  management 
of  slaves  (each  three  times),  with  the  raising  of  com  and  the 
making  of  manure  coming  next.  But  the  club  did  discuss  the 
growing  of  turnips  and  other  root  crops,  winter  grain,  sweet 
potatoes,  care  of  mules  and  horses,  raising  sheep  and  hogs,  a 
system  of  fencing,  and  the  clearing  and  draining  of  swamp  lands.® 
The  club  was  also  represented  at  meetings  of  the  state  agriculture 
society,’  and  in  1846  assessed  each  member  fifty  cents  to  buy 
prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best  pair  of  pigs  exhibited  July  4, 
1847.® 

Members  of  the  club  were  naturally  interested  in  draining 
swamps.  Captain  Bush  from  Barnwell  District  said  that  a  square 
mile  of  unreclaimed  swamp  land  would  cost  about  $640;  that 
reclaiming  ditches  and  contingencies  and  extras  would  cost  about 
$2,360  more,  making  a  total  of  $3,000  for  640  acres  of  rich 
land  that  would  never  wear  out.  “He  would  recommend  to  buy 
such  and  reclaim  it  rather  than  to  move  to  Texas  where  the 
people  were  not  civilized.”* 

9.  ManuBcrlpt  Minat^  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Fanners  Club  (in  possesHlon  of  the 
Beech  Island  Fanneni  CHub).  January  24.  1846. 

6.  thid.,  pMaim. 

7.  Ihid..  June  5.  1847. 

8.  Ibid.,  July  25.  1846.  The  minutes  do  not  state  who  won  the  prizes. 

9.  Ibid.,  February  6.  1847. 
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But  others  were  not  so  optimistic.  Dr.  Randolph  Bradford, 
who  did  much  farming  in  the  swamps,  estimated  the  cost  of 
clearing  and  draining  swamp  land  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre  in 
contrast  with  ten  for  pine  land;  but  the  swamp  land  was  much 
more  valuable.  (He  is  said  to  have  proved  his  belief  by  ex¬ 
changing  a  thousand  acres  of  upland  for  a  hundred  acres  of 
swamp  land.)  General  Hammond  added  that  at  $150  an  acre 
swamp  land  was  as  valuable  as  pine  land  at  $5;  that  one  acre  of 
swamp  land  was  perhaps  worth  fifty  of  pine  land.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  advocated  ditching  to  drain  off  the  water,  though  some 
suggested  underdraining,  as  practiced  in  England.'®  Twelve 
years  later  much  the  same  people  were  advocating  blind  ditches 
for  drainage;  they  considered  tile  best  but  rejected  it  because 
of  the  expense." 

But  these  minutes  end  abruptly  with  the  meeting  of  January 
I,  1848. 

Within  a  few  years  planters  of  Beech  Island,  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  a  slave  uprising  and  troubled  by  the  “irregulari¬ 
ties”  of  their  Negroes,  arising  panicularly  from  the  “unre¬ 
strained  manner  in  which  these  people  are  allowed  to  ramble 
about  the  neighborhood  and  the  free  and  unrestricted  inter¬ 
course  they  have  with  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Hamburg,”'® 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  discuss  farming  problems 
and  to  assist  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  laws  concerning 
colored  persons.  There  were  to  be  two  standing  committees, 
police  and  agriculture.'*  But  the  records  now  in  existence  show 
only  two  other  meetings  of  this  Beech  Island  Agricultural  and 
Police  Society. 

Four  years  later,  in  December,  1855,  twelve  planters  of  Beech 
Island,  including  General  James  Hammond  and  his  son  Ed  Spann 
Hammond,  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  the  Beech 
Island  Farmers  Qub.'*  Thus  was  formed  on  January  5,  1856, 
an  organization  which,  according  to  tradition,  has  missed  only 
one  monthly  meeting  since,  that  coming  the  month  after  Lee’s 
surrender. 

10.  ihid. 

11.  Manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Beech  Island  Fanners  Club.  July  9,  1R59. 

12.  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  Proceedinfta  of  the  Beech  Island  Airrtcultaral 
and  Police  Society  (in  possession  of  the  Beech  Island  Farmern  Club),  June  28, 
1851. 

IS.  /Md. 

14.  (Ed  Spann  Hammond).  “The  Beech  Island  Farmers’  Clnb,”  in  The  (Co¬ 
lumbia.  S.  C.)  State,  September  27,  1903. 
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The  Qub  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month 
at  the  Beech  Island  Academy.  A  chairman  was  to  be  appointed  at 
each  meeting,  and  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  were  to  be  elected 
annually.  At  each  meeting  the  chairman  was  to  propose  some 
agricultural  question  for  “debate”  at  the  next  meeting  and  ap¬ 
point  a  member  to  lead  the  discussion.  Every  member  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  at  least  one  agricultural  paper  and  to  try  at  least 
one  experiment  in  farming  annually  and  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  club.  Two  negative  votes  would  exclude  any  person  pro¬ 
posed  for  membership.  The  annual  dues  were  set  at  five  dollars.*® 
At  the  December  meeting  of  each  year  twelve  “stewards”  were 
to  be  named  to  provide  a  barbecue  for  each  of  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  to  be  exempted  from  all  regular  contributions 
for  that  year,  and  to  be  paid  five  dollars  for  each  barbecue.** 
On  August  1 8  Samuel  Garke,  one  of  the  members,  conveyed 
to  trustees  of  the  club  for  one  cent  one-half  acre,**  where  the 
clubhouse  was  built  and  still  stands.  This  land  was  for  the  use 
of  the  Farmers  Gub,  also  of  the  tax  collector  of  Edgefield  Dis- 
trist  and  the  managers  of  elections. 

Among  the  farm  papers  to  which  the  club  subscribed  in  1858 
were  the  Farmer  &  Planter^  Pendleton,  S.  C.;  Working  Farmer^ 
New  York  Gty;  Southern  Homestead,  Atlanta;  Western  Farm 
Journal,  Louis^le,  Ky.;  Southern  Cultivator,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va.;  while  nine  members  sub¬ 
scribed  to  twelve  others.**  Among  the  prominent  members  at 
this  period  were  ex-Govemor  James  H.  Hammond,  already 
mentioned;  Dennis  Redmond  of  the  Southern  Cultivator;  Wil¬ 
liam  Gregg  of  the  Graniteville  Factory,  who  was  experimenting 
in  peach  growing,  and  his  son  J.  j.  Gregg;  Louis  Berckmans, 
the  well  known  horticulturist;  and  Thomas  G.  Lamar.** 

If  one  should  judge  by  the  topics  of  debate,  the  interests  of  the 
planters  had  changed  considendily  since  the  1840’s.  Thus  stock 
raising  in  some  form  or  another  was  discussed  eight  times, 
together  with  root  crops  (five  times),  hay  making  (four  times), 

15.  Mlnatrt  of  the  Beech  Island  Farmera  Club.  January  5.  1R56  .  > 

16.  Ibid.,  Jnne  7.  185<,. 

17.  Edaefleld  County.  S.  C..  Deed  Record  Letter  III.  pp.  473-474.  On  Feb- 
roary  1,  1888,  M  Spann  Hammond,  who  bad  purchased  toe  surroundinir  land, 
for  one  cent  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Beech  Island  Fanners  Clun  four 
acres  more  or  less  lylna  in  a  circle  havintr  ita  center  at  the  center  of  the  cinb- 
house  chimney  and  a  radina  of  78H  yards.  Aiken  County,  S.  C.,  Titiea  Real 
Eatate,  Book  C.,  np.  827-328. 

18.  Minutes  of  the  Beech  Island  Farmers  Club,  I,  201-202. 

19.  Ibid.,  p—tim;  Hammond,  loc.  eit. 
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fencing  and  com  growing  (three  times  each).  The  members 
discussed  cotton  only  four  times,  management  of  Negroes  four 
times,  improvement  of  the  soil  (by  diversification,  by  drainage, 
by  rotation,  by  deep  plowing,  by  manures  and  lime,  and  by 
peas)  six  times,  and  types  of  manures,  including  artificial  ma¬ 
nure  in  i860,  three  times.  They  considered  methods  of  retaining 
population  in  the  old  states  only  once. 

The  apparent  interest  in  live  stock  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  bv  the  agriculture  census  of  1850.  In  that  year  the  eighty- 
two  persons  reporting  on  the  two  sheets  on  which  are  found 
the  names  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  club,  reported  only 
635  bales  of  cotton  but  more  than  1 00,000  bushels  of  com,  299 
horses,  334  asses  and  mules,  461  milch  cows,  28  working  oxen, 
over  900  “other  cattle,”  over  5,200  swine,  and  over  350  sheep. 
They  also  reported  12,221  pounds  of  butter  and  973  pounds  of 
beeswax  and  honev.  Practically  all  reported  sweet  potatoes  in 
abundance  but  only  a  few  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  eyidently 
for  family  use.  Most  of  them  grew  oats,  but  only  a  few  rye. 
Most  grew  peas  and  beans  also.  Many  of  the  members  living 
in  Beech  Island  reported  no  cotton  grown  in  1849,  while  the 
opposite  was  tme  of  those  living  in  Barnwell  district,  and 
James  H.  Hammond  reported  161  bales.^®  Tradition  also  has 
it  that  the  Beech  Island  planters,  most  of  whom  owned  swamp 
lands,  put  most  emphasis  on  swamp  com  to  sell  to  the  cotton 
growers  in  Barnwell  District,  and  the  up-country,  whose  sandy 
or  poor  lands  would  make  little  com. 

For  the  raising  of  hogs,  complaint  was  made  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  forests  and  the  consequent  lack  of  mast  forced 
the  planter  to  give  his  swine  more  attention.  Buzzards  were 
coasidered  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  young  pigs.  Even 
in  1856  many  present-day  practices  were  advocated,  such  as 
permanent  pastures  and  feeding  pumpkins,  cow  peas,  peanuts, 
artichokes,  com  and  cornstalks,  and  sweet  potatoes,  all  to  be 
gathered  by  the  hogs  through  cross  fencing.^*  General  Ham¬ 
mond  had  said  years  before  that  his  two  greatest  drawbacks 
in  raising  hogs  were  the  thieving  Negroes  and  the  wildcats, 

20.  Microfilm  coptca.  Seventh  Centtua  Afrricultiire  S.  C..  A  to  L  inclualve, 
Edcefleld  Dlatrict.  pp.  62.5  (apparently  two  pagea  with  aame  number  in  hlne 
pencil)  and  RamweM  niatrlct.  p.  39  (235  in  blue  pencil). 

21.  Minutea  of  the  Beech  (aland  Farmera  (Huh,  June  7.  18.56. 
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the  latter  of  which  had  cost  him  five  thousand  hogs  in  three 
years.** 

When  raising  horses  and  mules  was  discussed,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion.  General  Hanunond  thought 
that  every  jack  should  have  his  throat  cut,  because  the  mule 
made  the  Negro  who  worked  him  just  as  hard-headed,  con¬ 
trary,  and  obstinate  as  the  mule  himself,  and  mules  over  twelve 
years  old  were  not  worth  a  cent,  while  horses  could  be  worked 
until  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old.  John  Everett  disagreed, 
saying  that  he  had  raised  all  the  mules  he  owned  and  would  like 
to  raise  more;  that  he  could  raise  them  cheaper  than  horses.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  horses  they  themselves  raised 
were  better  than  those  from  Kentucky,  and  that  mules  that 
formerly  cost  one  hundred  dollars  now  cost  two  hundred.** 

Since  the  existing  laws  permitted  stock  to  roam  through  the 
fields  and  woods  and  forced  all  planters  to  fence  their  crops,  types 
and  cost  of  fencing  were  of  considerable  importance.  One 
member  of  the  club  estimated  the  cost  of  splitting  the  7,000 
rails  in  a  mile  of  fence  at  Si  12,  with  an  average  of  six  miles 
of  fencing  for  each  plantation  of  five  hundred  acres.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  fences  would  have  to  be  renewed  every  six  or  seven 
years.  The  total  cost  for  the  state  he  estimated  at  about  $20,000,- 
000,  or  $5,000,000  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  livestock 
in  the  state.  Another  member  thought  these  figures  too  low. 
He  preferred  a  post  and  rail  fence,  the  posts  planted  in  the 
ground  and  the  rails  mortised  into  them.  Such  a  fence,  he 
said,  would  last  longer;  and  wagons  bogging  down  on  roadsides 
would  not  take  the  rails.  Still  another  member  thought  a  post 
and  lath  fence  much  cheaper  than  rails  unless  a  man  had  plenty 
of  timber.  The  cost  he  estimated  at  about  $350  a  mile,  but 
the  fence  would  take  less  space  and  would  keep  out  stock 
bettjer.  General  Hammond  thought  the  rail  (worm)  fence 
cheapest  because  overseers  and  Negroes  knew  how  to  make  it. 
His  son  proposed  that  the  Beech  Islanders  build  a  fence  from 
one  creek  to  the  ot'ier  and  then  let  each  man  inside  this  fence 
enclose  his  own  stock.  All  seemed  to  favor  a  law  to  fence  stock 
but  saw  little  chance  of  it.*^ 

22.  MlnutM  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Fnrmere  riuh.  April  3,  184^. 

23.  Minute*  of  the  Beeeh  Island  Farmera  Cliih.  June  6.  1857. 

U.  /»M..  January  a.  1858. 
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For  management  of  Negroes,  especiaUy  for  preserving  their 
health,  practices  differed.  Dr.  J.  M.  Turner  advised  quarters 
located  away  from  miasmatic  influences,  sheltered  by  trees, 
houses  built  off  the  ground,  ceiled  or  weatherboarded,  with 
tight  roofs,  tight  floors,  brick  chimneys,  whitewashed  inside 
and  out,  all  filth  removed  from  the  premises.  He  urged  good 
warm  woolen  clothing  in  winter,  flannel  shirts,  woolen  socks, 
hat  and  shoes,  overcoat,  protection  from  cold  and  wet.  For 
food  he  advised  plenty  of  good  com  bread  and  bacon  and  vege¬ 
tables  well  cooked.  He  and  all  the  rest  urged  regular  hours  for 
sleeping.  Another  member  suggested  an  allowance  of  3  54  pounds 
of  bacon  a  week,  two  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  and  woolen  clothes 
in  winter.  He  allowed  his  Negroes  to  go  where  they  pleased  on 
Sunday.  General  Hammond,  who  owned  three  hundred  slaves, 
preferred  quarters  in  sunshine.  He  advised  keeping  Negroes 
at  home,  for  night  rambling  and  Sunday  walking  caused  more 
sickness  among  Negroes  than  anything  else.  He  preferred  to 
give  food  every  day  because  if  he  gave  them  a  week’s  allowance 
on  Sunday,  they  would  eat  too  much  and  be  sick  on  Monday. 
All  members  present  agreed  it  was  hard  to  keep  their  slaves  at 
home  at  night  and  promised  to  report  any  slaves  of  their  fellow 
members  seen  out  of  place.^® 

But  after  John  Brown’s  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry  the  planters 
complained  that  as  soon  as  the  master  was  asleep,  the  Negro 
was  off  wandering.  And  no  man’s  chickens  were  safe  unless 
locked  up,  and  not  always  then.  The  only  remedy  was  a  regular 
patrol,  under  the  militia  officers,  without  drinking  and  carousing, 
from  one  o’clock  till  daybreak,  three  or  four  times  a  month. 
Such  patrols  would  also  catch  and  prosecute  a  certain  class  of 
white  men,  “those  Hunting  Fishing  &  Steeling  [r»c]  raskals 
fffc].”  General  Hammond  added  that  there  were  more  aboli¬ 
tionists  in  Augusta  than  took  Harper’s  Ferry;  and  if  insurrec¬ 
tion  should  break  out  anywhere  near,  Augusta  would  be  the 
place.  But  no  action  was  taken  at  this  time.** 

In  the  discussion  of  agricultural  implements,  mention  was 
made  of  axes,  plows,  harrows,  rollers,  hoes,  spades,  shovels, 
mattocks,  grubbing  hoes,  forks,  rakes,  cradles,  scythes,  reap 
hoops,  dibbles,  and  plantation  machinery  generally,  including 

2S.  tMrf.,  March  7.  1R57 

36.  Ibid.,  December  S,  1856. 
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gins,  horse  powers,  reapers,  shellers,  screws,  varieties  of  plows, 
such  as  two-horse  and  single-horse  turning  plows,  shovel  plows, 
scrapes  and  sweeps,  bull  tongue  plows.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  portable  steam  engine  of  six  to  eight  horse  power  would  be 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  planter.  Several  club  members 
praised  the  Cooper  plow,  which  they  said  could  use  any  kind 
of  plow  on  the  stock.  Dennis  Redmond  recommended  highly 
the  horse  hoe  when  the  land  was  free  from  stumps,  also  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  by  Whitman  of  Baltimore  that  would  shuck  and 
shell  com  at  the  same  time,  also  a  straw  cutter  likewise  made 
by  Whitman.  He  said  steam  engines  were  being  used  on  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  low  country  and  windmills  were  coming  into  use 
in  the  West.*^ 

In  1856  General  Hammond  reported  to  the  club  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  “Chinese  sugar  cane”  (sorghum),  in  which  he  was  a 
pioneer.^”  In  the  spring  he  had  secured  from  Dennis  Redmond 
of  the  Southern  Cultivator  enough  seed  to  plant  half  an  acre. 
These  seeds  he  planted  on  a  northern  slope  of  stiff,  worn  out 
land  fertilized  with  enough  manure  and  ashes  to  make  perhaps 
ten  bushek  of  com  with  an  average  season.  They  were  planted 
March  22  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  six  or  eight  seeds  being 
dropped  about  eight  inches  apart.  The  plants  were  plowed 
enough  to  keep  the  grass  down.  The  cane  began  to  head  about 
July  I.  By  that  time  the  heat  and  drouth  had  been  so  bad  for 
two  weeks  that  one  could  hardly  expect  to  make  five  bushels 
of  com  on  that  half-acre.  General  Hammond  had  his  carpenter 
make  a  cmde  mill  with  rollers  of  beech  wood.  July  22  he  had 
1750  average  canes  cut.  The  first  300  or  400  were  passed  twice 
through  the  mill;  the  remainder  four  times.  The  yield  was  194 
quarts  of  juice.  But  ten  selected  canes  passed  through  the  mill 
seven  or  eight  times  yielded  three  quarts.  The  juice  was  boiled 
in  a  deep  old-fashioned  cow  pot  and  after  six  or  seven  hours 
made  about  eight  gallons  of  tolerable  syrup.^ 

The  next  day  General  Hammond  selected  ten  canef,  the  heads 
of  which  were  fully  matured,  ten  more  in  full  milk,  ten  more 
which  had  heads  just  fully  developed  with  the  top  seed  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  black,  and  ten  comprising  all  these  stages  from 

27.  /6W..  May  2.  1857. 

28.  J.  C.  Bonner,  "AdTanrina  Trend*  In  Sontliem  Agrlouture,  1 840-1860, ” 
in  Afjricitnurat  HUtory.  toI.  XXII.  No.  4  (October.  1948).  2.55. 

29.  Mtnate*  of  the  Beech  Island  Fanner*  CInb.  Anguat  2,  1858. 
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which  the  leaves  had  not  been  stripped.  They  were  all  passed 
through  the  mill  seven  times  and  yielded  about  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  juice,  namely  about  three  quarts  for  ten  canes.  The  sac- 
chrometer  varied  from  to  24'/2°,  the  oldest  canes  having 

the  least  saccharine  matter  and  the  youngest  the  most.  These 
batches  of  juice  were  mixed  together  and  with  other  juice  to 
make  twenty-one  quarts.  Then  the  sacchrometer  stood  at  24V2’* 
After  twenty-four  hours’  boiling  a  gallon  and  a  pint  of  better 
svrup  than  the  day  before  were  obtained.  In  these  boilings  a 
teaspoonful  of  lime  water  of  the  consistency  of  cream  was 
added  to  every  five  gallons  of  juice.*® 

From  these  and  further  experiments  General  Hammond  figured 
that  from  every  acre  of  land  capable  of  producing  twenty-five 
bushels  of  com  one  might  with  sorghum  produce  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  (he  had  not  made  any  sugar)  and  twenty-five  bushels  of 
grain,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  excellent  forage  which 
cows,  horses,  and  hogs  would  eat  greedily.  But  he  warned  his 
hearers  that  a  single  experiment  is  rarely  conclusive.*’ 

But  less  than  a  year  after  this  glowing  report,  a  visitor 
stared  that  the  Chinese  variety  of  s6rghum  was  not  so  good  as 
the  African  varieties,  one  of  which  he  said  yielded  sixteen  to 
sevcnten  per  cent  sugar.** 

Four  years  later  the  members  debated  whether  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  pay  at  the  present  prices.  Thomas  W.  Whatley 
said  that  he  had  been  using  artificial  manures  for  several  years 
and  had  found  them  profitable.  Peruvian  guano  would  pay 
in  a  wet  year;  but  he  preferred  Hoyt’s  superphosphate,  which 
he  had  used  for  five  years,  because  it  would  stand  drouth  bet¬ 
ter.  His  crop  the  past  year  averaged  one  thousand  pounds  an 
acre  on  land  that  without  manuring  would  make  only  four 
to  six  hundred  pounds  of  cotton.  Dr.  H.  R.  Cook  had  used 
artificial  fertilizers  for  three  years.  With  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Hoyt’s  superphosphate  per  acre  he  had  made  over  tw'elve 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  on  land  that  had  never 
produced  seven  hundred.  He  had  used  American  guano  this 
year  but  “wouldn’t  haul  it  home  for  it.’’  W.  J.  Eve  had  experi- 

rhi>t. 

ai.  ihid 

aa.  MiniitPR  of  Rpoch  iKland  Farniprs  Club.  May  2.  1R57.  Cf.  T.pwia  reoil 
Oray.  aaalatpfl  by  Esthor  Katberlno  Tbompaon,  }{i»tnry  n1  Agriculture  in  the 
(touthrm  United  Fttatca  to  1860  (Npw  York,  1941),  II.  829. 
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mented  on  a  twenty-five  acre  field,  half  with  guano  and  half 
with  manure.  He  thought  the  manure  did  better.  General  Ham¬ 
mond  said  he  and  his  son  Harry  had  experimented  with  several 
kinds.  From  his  experience  he  would  advise  one  to  make  all 
the  manure  possible,  plow  deep  and  cultivate  close  and  shallow. 
H.  L.  Mayson  favored  the  use  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  guano, 
fifty  pounds  of  plaster,  and  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre, 
especially  for  sandy  land.** 

In  the  same  year  the  members  discussed  the  possibility  of 
their  building  a  shoe  factory  and  a  cloth  factory,  but  two 
members  had  protested  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  want 
the  clas  sof  people  that  the  factories  would  bring.  So  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  whether  the  planters  could  not  buy  from 
some  ^uth  Carolina  or  Georgia  manufacturer  the  approxi¬ 
mately  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  needed  annually  by  their 
slaves.*^  At  the  next  meeting  the  committee  submitted  samples 
and  prices;  shoes  were  shown  from  Williamston,  South  Carolina, 
at  $1.50  a  pair;  from  Marietta,  Georgia,  at  $1.65;  from  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Tennessee,  at  $1.50  a  pair;  and  from  the  factory  of  Mr. 
Glover  (the  Glovers  lived  to  the  north  of  Beech  Island)  at 
$1.50  a  pair.  All  samples  shown  were  good,  substantial  shoes; 
but  the  club  took  no  action.*® 

After  the  war  began,  attendance  was  reduced  to  the  older 
men  and  to  soldiers  on  leave  or  recovering  from  wounds.  But 
with  the  return  of  peace  the  club  resumed  its  active  meetings 
and  programs  and  has  so  continued  to  this  day.  So  it  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  in  1947  the  family  of  J.  George  .McElmurray,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  six  Master  Farm 
Families  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  in  1950  the 
family  of  Frank  W.  Atkinson,  the  secretary  of  the  club,  was 
selected  as  the  Master  Farm  Family  of  Aiken  County. 
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33.  MinutF*  of  tho  Bw'ch  Island  Farmers  Club,  Augnst  4.  1860.  Cf.  Gray, 
Hittory  of  Agriculture  (i»  the  Southern  United  Statea,  II.  802.  805-806.  The 
planters  mentioned  all  Ih’ed  In  Bf-ech  Island  and.  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
uovemor  Hammond,  whose  possessions  have  already  been  referred  to,  had  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  of  improved  land. 

34.  Minutes  of  Beech  Island  Farmers  Club,  June  2,  1860. 


The  John  Randolph:  America’s  First 
Com  mercially  Successful  Iron  Steamboat 

By  Alexander  Crosby  Brown* 

Unquestionably  the  first  commercially  successful  metal  hull 
vessel  employed  in  the  United  States  was  the  1834  imported 
steamboat  John  Randolph  of  Savannah.  Virtually  all  standard 
works  of  maritime  history*  mistakenly  cite  the  Randolph  as 
being  America’s  very  first  iron  hull  craft,  and  the  bronze  plaque 
flanking  the  entrance  to  Savannah’s  City  Hall  also  proudly  does 
its  part  to  perpetuate  this  error.*  But  the  Randolph  does  not 
need  the  questionable  distinction  of  priority  to  deserve  fame, 
for  unlike  her  predecessors  she  turned  out  well  enough  to 
warrant  being  succeeded  by  other  vessels  of  the  same  type* 
Merely  by  being  imitated  she  made  her  very  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  promotion  of  iron  shipbuilding  in  thb  country.* 

A  Savannah  ship-owner,  banker  and  cotton  merchant  with 
the  cacophonous  name  of  Gazaway  Bugg  Lamar  was  the  genius 

•Mr.  Brown  is  an  associate  editor  of  The  American  Neptune :  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Uaritime  Hietory  and  author  of  several  hooks  and  articles  on  sea- 
farini;  and  naval  history.  This  article  is  a  part  of  his  M.A.  thesis  on  the  oriitlns 
of  iron  shipbuildini;  in  the  ITnitetl  Sttes  which  he  suhmitted  to  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Vlririnia  in  June  lOfil.  It  is  printed  here  with  the  kind 
permission  of  the  CoIIefte.  At  present  Mr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Daily  Pren». 

1.  As  for  example  John  O.  B.  Hutchins.  The  tmcricon  Uaritime  Indtuttrien 
anti  Policy,  Harvard  I^onomic  Studies  No.  71  (Camhrldite,  1941).  448. 

2.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  “An  Address  .  .  .  delivered  in  the  CMty  Hall,  Savan¬ 
nah . ’’  in  The  Oeoroia  Historical  Quarterly,  III  (1919),  .’i2ff. 

3.  The  assertion  that  the  John  Randolph  was  America’s  very  first  iron  hull 
vessel  Is  so  universally  encountered  nnd  nas  thus  appeared  in  this  and  other 
publications  so  many  times  that  he  who  is  bold  enoufth  to  deny  it  would  seem 
obligated  to  produce  pretty  definite  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  1  believe  Is  now 
sufficiently  well  established  to  be  acceptable.  As  far  as  is  presently  known, 
America’s  first  iron  vessel  was  the  steamboat  Codoru*  built  by  John  Elftar  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  for  use  on  the  Susquehanna  River  on  which  she  was 
launched  near  Marietta  on  November  14,  1823.  Durlnit  the  spring  of  1826,  the 
Oodorus  made  a  trip  up  the  river  towards  its  headwaters  and  reached  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  before  returning  to  York  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  Being  nn- 
suited  for  the  Susquehanna,  the  little  steamboat  was  sold  to  Baltimore  in  1828 
and  thence  went  on  to  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  where  she  ran  for  almost 
a  year  between  that  place  and  Beaufort  via  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek 
Canal.  A  final  entry  records  her  advertisement  for  sale  on  April  29,  1830.  Un¬ 
like  the  John  Randolph,  the  Codorue  was  not  considered  satisfactory  and  con- 
seouently  left  no  heirs.  This  writer  made  a  study  of  the  sixty-foot  steamer: 
•Tne  Sheet  Iron  Steamboat  Codorus."  In  the  American  Neptune,  X  (1980),  168- 
190.  This  was  reprinted  as  Publication  No.  21  of  The  Mariners’  Museum,  New¬ 
port  News,  Virginia. 

Possibly  the  most  extravigant  claim  for  the  John  Randolph  appears  in  the 
W.  P.  A.  American  Guide  Series.  Ocoryia:  a  Ouide  to  its  Tovme  anti  Country¬ 
side  (Athens.  1940)  245.  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Randolph  was  “the  first 
ironclad  vessel  in  American  waters.”  This  distinction  is  usually  reserved  tor 
warships  of  Civil  War  vintage,  since  the  term  is  generally  accepted  to  connote 
a  m-iK>den  vessel  sheathed  with  armor  plate,  which  the  Randolph  very  definitely 
was  not  i 
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responsible  for  the  John  Randolph.  Bom  on  October  2,  1798, 
Lamar  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  was  an  astute  business  man  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  “quick  to  discern  the  trends  of  the  time.”^  One 
of  these  trends  had  to  do  with  the  shipping  of  cotton.  Half 
of  the  crop  produced  in  Georgia  at  this  period  was  forwarded 
from  Savannah,  a  prosperous  and  bustling  city  of  about  10,000 
persons.®  For  the  most  part,  small  steamers  hauled  this  cotton 
down  the  Savannah  River  on  flat  barges  then  called  “tow  boats.” 
Today,  of  course,  the  “tow  boat”  is  the  one  that  does  the  pull¬ 
ing.  Ocean  going  vessels  in  search  of  cargo  entered  the  river  by 
Tybee  Light  and  came  up  seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth  to 
Savannah’s  busy  wharves  where  the  bales  were  screwed  into 
their  holds.  The  tide  rose  about  six  feet  at  the  bar  of  Savannah, 
but  its  influence  did  not  extend  much  above  the  city  and  the 
craft  which  navigated  the  river  proper  were  of  necessity  shoal 
draft  and  maneuverable.  Head  of  navigation  for  these  vessels 
was  at  Augusta,  lying  a  short  distance  below  the  river’s  first 
falls,  some  250  tortuous  miles  from  the  sea,  though  the  distance 
was  but  120  as  the  proverbial  crow  would  fly.  Augusta  occu¬ 
pied  the  enviable  station  of  being  the  most  important  inland 
market  town  for  cotton  planters.®  But  unfortunately  the  upper 
part  of  the  swiftly  flowing  Savannah  River  was  too  shallow  to 
insure  navigability  at  all  seasons  even  for  the  shoal  draft  wooden 
hull  steamers  built  especially  for  the  trade.  And  occasionally 
during  dry  spells  cotton  piled  up  on  the  wharfs  at  Augusta 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  floating  it  down  the  shrunken 
river. 

To  the  initiated  few,  an  iron  hulled  vessel  was  known  to  be 
stronger  and  lighter  than  wood  and  would  draw  considerably 
less  water  in  consequence.  These  factors  undoubtedly  influ¬ 
enced  Mr.  Lamar’s  decision  to  obtain  an  iron  steamer  to  try 
out  on  the  Savannah,  for  the  two  then  unsolved  drawbacks 

inherent  in  iron  hulls  would  not  apply  there.  These  were  the 
— - -  \ 

4.  william  M.  Robinson,  Jr..  “Oazawaj  Riiinr  I.4imar,  1798-1874,”  In  Dict¬ 
ionary  of  American  Biooraphtt  (New  York,  1933),  X.  549-50.  Other  members 
of  this  fine  Southern  family  had  what  would  today  be  considered  improbable 
sonndlnif  names ;  Lucius  Quintus  Clncinnatus  I^amar.  Senior  and  Junior,  and 
MIrabeau  Bonaparte  Lnmnr.  Of  French  Humienot  ancestry,  the  I.<amars  settled 
in  Maryland  prior  to  1003,  movlni;  to  Oeortria  about  1755. 

5.  F.  D.  Lee  and  J.  L.  Ajmew.  HUtorical  Record  of  the  City  of  Savannah 
(Sarannah,  1869).  155. 

6.  Jamer  S.  Buckingham.  The  Slave  State*  of  America  (2  vols.,  I.ondon, 
1842),  I,  lit).  See  also  Charles  C.  Jones.  Jr.  and  Salem  Dutcher,  Memorial  His¬ 
tory  of  Anyuata,  Oeorgia,  .  .  .  (Syracuse,  1890). 
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fouling  of  the  bottom  with  marine  growth  which  was  confined 
to  salt  water  and  the  erratic  behavior  of  the  magnetic  compass, 
an  instrument  naturally  not  needed  for  river  navigation.  Paren¬ 
thetically  it  should  be  stated  that  not  long  afterwards  these 
difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  developing  of  an  anti-fouling 
paint,  and  a  system  of  compass  compensation  to  overcome  the 
deviation  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  hull,  worked 
out  by  Professor  George  B.  Airy  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  England. 

Although  there  is  no  proof  for  the  contention,  yet  possibly 
there  was  still  another  reason  which  prompted  Lamar  to  obtain 
an  iron  vessel  at  this  time.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Savannah’s 
rival  and  neighboring  city  of  Charleston  suffered  a  grave  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  during  the  decade  1820-1830  and  her  citizens 
looked  with  envy  at  the  Savannah  River  which,  by  providing 
a  road  to  the  very  heart  of  the  upland  country,  afforded  the 
principal  means  of  Savannah’s  commercial  prosperity.  Charles¬ 
ton’s  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  soon  petered  out  and  served 
no  such  vast  hinterland.  Accordingly,  some  far  sighted  South 
Carolina  businessmen  promoted  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  run  inland  from  Charleston,  136  miles  to  the  newly  found 
town  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  expressly  laid  out  directly 
across  the  river  from  Augusta,  Georgia.  This  move  was  quite 
obviously  made  for  the  unabashed  purpose  of  stealing  as  much 
of  Augusta’s  commerce  with  Savannah  as  could  be  diverted 
away  by  rail  to  Charleston.  The  railroad,  authorized  by  the 
act  of  1827  was  opened  in  1833  and  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
was  a  sort  of  seventh  wonder,  being  not  only  the  longest  railroad 
in  the  world,  but  twice  as  long  as  any  in  America.  The  high 
hopes  of  its  proprietors  were  reflected  in  the  name  given  the 
first  steam  locomotive:  the  Beat  friend  of  Chariest  on.’’  It  is  per¬ 
haps  significant  that  G.  B.  Lamar  ordered  the  John  Randolph 
the  very  year  the  railroad  was  opened. 

Unlike  the  patient,  virtually  unknown  tinkerer  and  inventor 
John  Elgar  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  builder  of  .America’s  first 
iron  ship,  the  Codonts,  Lamar  was  a  practical  man  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  investing  in  a  wholly  experimental  craft.  At  this 
period  possibly  no  more  than  two  iron  vessels  had  ever  been 

7.  Snmurl  M.  Derrick.  Crntrnnint  Uinhtryi  of  Kouth  Carolina  Railroad  (Co- 
liiniliia.  in.SO),  50. 
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built  in  America,^  yet  the  English  shipbuilder  John  Laird  of 
Birkenhead  on  the  River  Mersey  had  been  experimenting  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  iron  ship  construction  at  his  father's  yard  since 
1829.  One  of  his  creations,  the  56-ton  steamer  Alburka  had 
come  into  prominence  by  sailing  out  to  Africa  in  1832  carry¬ 
ing  members  of  an  exploring  expedition  for  the  Niger  River 
including  John  Laird’s  brother  Macgregor.  Probably  more  im¬ 
portant  from  Lamar’s  point  of  view  was  the  construction  the 
following  year  of  Laird’s  iron  side  wheel  steamboat  Lady  Lans- 
dovme  for  the  Gty  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.  This 
boat  was  sent  from  Liverpool  in  pieces  and  successfully  put 
together  on  Loch  Derg.*  This  use  of  prefabricated  materials 
transponed  over  a  short  distance  made  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  parts  of  an  iron  vessel  could  equally  well  be  shipped  across 
the  Atlantic.  That  this  worked  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  was  freely  acknowledged  by  Lamar  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  John  Laird  two  years  later: 

The  iron  steamboat  which  you  constructed  and  sent  out  for  me  in 
pieces  at  Savannah.  Ga..  in  1834,  was  received  and  put  up  and  riveted 
complete  within  three  months’  time;  and  though  five  men  accustomed 
to  such  work  had  been  sent  at  the  same  time  to  complete  her,  I  found 
the  expense  of  them  unnecessary,  as  the  pieces  had  been  so  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  marked  by  you,  that  no  difficulty  could  occur  with  persons 
at  all  conversant  with  the  ordinary  construction  of  boats  or  vessels.io 

In  the  1830’s  there  was  a  virtually  prohibitory  import  dut)' 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  iron  products  entering  the  United 
States.  Lamar  looked  into  this  situation  carefully  and  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  remission  of  duty.  In  February,  1834,  success 
crowned  his  effons  and  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
him  “to  import  free  of  duty  an  iron  steamboat  with  its  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  aptitude  of  iron  steamboats  for  the  navigation  of 
shallow  waters.’’*^ 

Meanwhile  John  Laird  has  gone  ahead  with  the  building  of 


8.  The  1825  Coiorut  and  an  unnamed  iron  coal  barge  built  in  1829  for  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  at  Philadelphia. 

9.  “Laird.  John  (180.5-1874)1  Shipbuilder,”  in  Dictionary  of  Xational  Biog¬ 
raphy  (I»ndon.  1892).  XXXI.  401-407^ 

10.  Dated  Liverpool,  July  9.  18.56.  Originally  printed  in  Journal  of  thr 
American  Institute  and  qunt^  in  John  H.  Morrieon.  “Iron  and  Steel  Hull  Steam 
Veaaela  of  the  United  Statea.”  in  Beientifie  American  Supplement,  October- 
November.  1905.  Reprinted  aa  Steamahip  Hiatorical  Society  of  .\merica  Reprint 
No.  S  (Salem.  1945),  p.  3. 

11.  Ibid.,  3.  See  alao  Savannah  Georgian,  December  10.  1833;  February  12. 
1834.  In  commenting  on  the  tariff,  the  Georgian  of  Auguat  28.  1834  observed 
that  for  the  construction  of  another  boat  like  the  Randolph  the  ciutv  would 
amount  to  83,500  or  84,000.  The  tariff  was  described  as  “odious  and  abomina- 
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the  vessel  in  England  with  a  Mr.  Scarborough  of  Savannah 
supervising  construction  in  the  owner’s  behalf.  When  completed, 
the  various  parts  were  loaded  in  the  British  bark  Alcyone  (Cap¬ 
tain  Muir)  together  with  some  1760  sacks  of  salt  to  round  out 
the  cargo.  The  Alcyone  left  Liverpool  on  February  5,  1834, 
arriving  at  Savannah  on  March  24,  after  what  must  have  been 
a  fairly  strenuous  passage.**  In  any  event,  an  Underwriter’s 
Sale  was  advertised  for  April  9,  1834  at  which  time  “30  tons 
of  Iron  Platts  (partly  rivetted  and  intended  for  an  Iron  Boat)” 
would  be  sold  as  having  been  damaged  on  the  way  across.**  Evi¬ 
dently  sufficient  extra  sections  accompanied  the  initial  ship>- 
ment,  for,  as  has  been  noted  in  Lamar’s  letter  quoted  above,  the 
assembly  of  the  vessel  at  John  Cant’s  shipyard  went  forward 
rapidly  and  the  owner  was  able  to  announce  proudly  in  the 
Savannah  Georgian  of  May  27,  1834  that: 

The  subscriber  will  have  his  new  Iron  Steam  Boat  completed  (or 
operation  by  the  15th  of  July  next,  to  run  between  Savannah  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  in  connection  with  the  steamers  FREE  TRADE  and  BASIL 
LAMAR.  All  of  them  are  first  rate  boats,  nearly  new  with  fifteen  tow 
boats  of  various  sixes  suited  to  the  different  stages  of  the  River. 

The  Iron  Boat  has  been  built  exclusively  (or  a  light  draft  of  water, 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  attain  that  object — she  is  estimated 
to  draw  less  than  Two  and  a  Hall  Feet  of  Water,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  run  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  whole  offering  advantages  for 
conveyance  never  before  experienced  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
superior  to  every  other,  Rail  Roads  not  excepted. 

He  continues  his  Commission  Business,  and  Goods  or  Produce  con¬ 
signed  to  his  address  will  be  forwarded  at  the  lowest  rates  of  commis¬ 
sion  and  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  that  other  shippers  may  by  the 
same  boats.  Storage  is  free  in  all  cases.is 

Lamar’s  guess  as  to  when  his  boat  would  be  completed  was 
a  close  one  and  on  July  9  the  boat  was  launched  and  at  the 
outset,  duly  and  erroneously  cited  as  “the  very  first  iron  steam¬ 
boat  ever  built  in  the  United  States.”*® 

As  completed,  the  John  Randolph  was  100  feet  in  length,  22 
feet  in  beam  across  the  hull  not  counting  the  paddle  wheels, 
and  from  8  to  9  feet  in  depth  of  hold.  Her  bottom  and  lower 
strakes  were  of  “the  best”  English  rolled  boiler  plate  iron  5/16 
of  an  inch  thick.  Above  that  the  skin  plates  were  */i  inch  thick. 

12.  Savannah  OeorgUtn,  March  24,  1834. 

13.  Ibid.,  April  8.  1834. 

14.  Mention  of  roalroada  here  la  pretty  ftood  evidence  that  the  Charleaton 
and  Hamburir  Railroad  influenced  Lamar  to  obtain  aboal  draft  Iron  thipa. 

1.1.  Savannah  Oeorgian,  May  27,  1834. 

16.  Ibid.,  July  10,  1834. 
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The  Randolph  was  powered  by  a  condensing  engine  made 
by  Fawcett,  Preston  and  Company  of  Liverpool  and  imported 
with  the  hull.  The  cylinder  was  30  inches  in  diameter  by  a  5- 
foot  stroke  of  piston.  At  15  pounds  per  square  inch  steam  pres¬ 
sure,  the  engine  developed  36  horse-power.  The  toul  weight 
of  the  machinery  was  17  tons  and  the  single  boiler  weighed  12 
tons.  Loaded  with  stores,  water  and  wood  for  twelve  hours  (six 
cords),  the  maximum  draft  came  to  only  2  feet  9  inches.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  three  inches  more  than  Lamar  had  anticipated 
nevertheless  the  Randolph's  draft  was  half  of  what  a  w(x>den 
vessel  of  the  same  size  would  have  been.  Registered  tonnage 
was  computed  to  be  177  tons. 

Newspaper  writers  of  the  period  were  apt  to  draw  largely 
on  their  imaginations  when  it  came  to  describing  unfamiliar  me¬ 
chanical  gadgets.  As  a  result,  we  are  fully  informed  that  when 
launched  to  “the  cheers  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,”  the 
John  Randolph  “sat  as  lightly  in  the  water  as  a  duck.”  But  re¬ 
grettably  no  editor  dared  tackle  the  arrangement  of  the  paddle 
wheels,  pilot  house,  or  other  deck  erections  and  appunenances.*^ 

The  best  contemporary  description  of  the  boat  which  we  have 
discovered  appeared  after  her  arrival  at  Augusta  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  The  Constitutionalist  records  with  masterly  understate¬ 
ment  that  “as  might  have  been  expected,  the  novelty  of  a  boat 
constructed  of  iron,  which  had  generally  been  considered  too 
heavy  even  to  float,  attracted  very  considerable  attention  and 
curiosity.”** 

Another  potential  source  of  information  as  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  John  Randolph  has  so  far  proven  illusive.  At  the 
International  Exhibition  held  in  Liverpool  in  1886  the  now  vet¬ 
eran  firm  of  Laird  Brothers  Birkenhead  Iron  Works  had  in 
their  booth  a  series  of  eight  models  and  contemporary  pictures 
of  various  vessels  they  had  built  between  1834  and  1885.  A  faded 
photograph  of  this  display  shows  that  it  included  an  unrigged 
half-iTtodel  of  the  little  Randolph,  inevitably  described  on  the 
accompanying  contemporary  caption  as  “the  first  iron  steamer 

IT.  IMd. 

18.  AuKUtta  Cotittitutionali»t,  Aainiat  15,  1834  aa  reprinted  in  the  Savannah 
Oeorgitm,  August  19,  1834.  (Extracts  also  printed  in  other  American  newspapers 
including  the  Norfolk.  Virginia.  American  Beacon,  September  1,  1834  from  which 
source  they  are  reprinted  in  John  C.  Rmmerson.  Jr.,  (ttram  I/artgation  in  Vfr- 
|M»t«  and  Kortheaatem  North  Carolina  Waters,  t$tS-tSSt  (Portsmouth.  1949), 
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ever  seen  in  American  waters.”^*  It  is  possible  that  this  model 
may  still  be  in  existence,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be 
discovered  at  this  late  date.  The  model  was  apparently  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  it  is 
described  in  the  Museum  catalogue  for  1878  as  a  loan  of  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  in  1876.  After  being  transferred 
to  Liverpool  for  the  International  Exhibition  in  1886,  the  model 
came  back  to  South  Kensington  for  a  couple  of  years  more  and 
was  then  returned  to  the  builders.  Sad  to  say,  Messrs.  Laird 
and  Company,  Laird  Brothers’  successors,  have  no  further  record 
of  the  model  and  all  trace  of  it  apparently  disappears  after  1889. 

Happily,  from  the  very  beginning  the  steamer  John  Randolph 
proved  a  success.  On  her  first  voyage,  commanded  by  Captain 
Creswell,  she  left  Savannah  on  August  1 1  with  two  large  flat 
barges  in  tow  laden  with  8,000  bushels  of  salt,  about  200  tons 
worth.  She  arrived  in  Augusta  ten  minutes  short  of  seventy-two 
hours  later.  At  18  revolutions  per  minute  of  her  paddles  she  had 
made  good  five  miles  an  hour  up  stream.  Returning,  with  the 
current  behind  her,  she  easily  made  eight  miles  an  hour  with  a 
cargo  of  comparable  weight,  1,500  bales  of  cotton  of  about 
220  tons.*® 

Although  we  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  passenger’s  de¬ 
scription  of  an  actual  trip  made  on  the  Randolph  itself,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  navigating  the  Savannah  River  in  the  period 
when  she  first  came  out  was  penned  by  an  observing  English 
author  and  traveller,  Frank  Silk  Buckingham,  who  visited  Savan¬ 
nah  in  February,  1839,  making  the  voyage  up  the  river  to  Augusta 
in  the  “small  but  well  adapted’’  steam  packet  Thome  of  150 
tons.  Very  likely  the  arrangement  of  this  wooden  hull  steamer 
was  similar  to  the  iron  hull  John  Randolph.  On  board  the  Thome, 
said  Buckingham,  “the  accommodations  were  excellent,’’  continu¬ 
ing  to  write:  “The  ladies  have  the  range  of  cabins  below  the 
main  deck  with  windows  sufficiently  above  the  water  to  be  kept 
constantly  open;  the  gentlemen’s  cabins  being  above  the  deck, 
double-berthed,  with  a  window  in  each  bed-place.  Everything 

19.  Photofcrapb  in  the  Oeorirla  Hiatnrical  Society,  Savannah.  A  freneral  view 
of  the  exhibition  hall,  ehowinK  the  Laird  exhibit  on  the  extreme  riftht,  ia  the 
wood-cut  in  the  Illuntrated  London  New*.  May  22.  1886,  p.  534. 

20.  See  footnote  10. 
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was  remarkably  clean,  the  captain  obliging  and  attentive,  and 
the  steward’s  department  and  table  well  conducted.”*^ 

Leaving  Savannah,  “agreeably  and  advantageously  situated" 
on  a  high  bluff  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  river  early  on  the 
rainy  morning  of  February  25,  1839,  Buckingham’s  steamboat 
was  soon  “gliding  along  at  a  rate  of  more  than  ten  miles  per 
hour.”  During  the  forenoon  they  passed  the  villages  of  Puris- 
burg  and  Ebenezer,  the  last  named  an  old  German  settlement. 
Occasionally  low  sandy  bluffs,  first  on  one  shore  and  then  on 
the  other,  marked  the  numerous  bends  in  the  river.  But  for  the 
most  part  there  were  no  well  defined  banks,  the  river  being 
crowded  on  both  sides  by  thick  woods  which  grew  right  out 
into  the  water.  Majestic  live  oak,  pitch  pine,  cypress  and  other 
lofty  trees  were  festooned  by  trailers  of  Spanish  moss  giving, 
said  Buckingham,  “a  gloomy  and  melancholy”  aspect.  Once  or 
twice  the  ship  passed  a  rickety  timber  raft  floating  down  river 
with  a  man  at  either  end  plying  a  “large  rude  oar"  to  keep  it 
in  mid-stream,  but  usually  the  river  was  deserted  except  for  an 
occasional  lethargic  alligator.  Several  times  during  the  trip  the 
boat  stopped  to  take  on  wood.  The  fueling  stations  consisted 
merely  of  platforms  built  out  from  the  shore  on  which  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cordwood  was  neatly  piled.  Since  they  were  completely 
unattended,  apparently  the  honor  system  worked  satisfactorily 
for  after  loading,  the  captain  merely  put  a  receipt  in  a  box  on 
the  platform  indicating  his  indebtedness  for  so  many  cords  of 
wood  at  the  price  current  of  $3.00  per  cord. 

All  through  the  night  the  little  boat  steamed  along  with  two 
skillful  pilots  at  the  wheel,  feeling  rather  than  seeing  their  way 
along  the  channel.  The  Thome  arrived  at  Augusta  without 
mishap  about  noon  of  the  second  day.  At  Augusta  Buckingham 
took  notice  of  the  unique  little  fleet  of  iron  steamers  (by  this 
time  two  more  had  joined  the  Randolph  on  the  river),  comment- 
on  them  as  follows: 

It  is  said  that  the  first  iron  steam  vessel  used  in  America  was  on 
the  Savannah  River.  The  casting  and  the  wrought-iron,  for  both  are 
oied  in  their  construction,  are  made  in  England,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  pass  free  of  duty,  for  th*8  specific  purpose.  They  are  foued  to  be 
strong,  safe,  light,  and  durdble.  and  are  likely  to  supersede  the  use 
of  wooiden  steam-boats  altogether,  especially  as,  in  addition  to  all  their 
other  advantages,  they  cannot  be  consumed  by  flre.22 


21.  J.  S.  Backinghani.  Slave  Staley  I,  BuckinKbam  Is  mentioned 

Jack  K.  WUllams,  “Travel  In  Ante-Bellum  Oeorfcla  as  recorded  by  Enellsi 
Visltora,^''  In  Oeorgia  HUtorical  Quarterly,  XXXIII  (1949),  191-205. 

22.  nU..  I,  170-71. 
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Once  the  fanfare  of  her  first  voyage  had  subsided  the  John 
Randolph  quietly  settled  down  to  regular  work  and  the  local 
newspapers  carried  announcements  of  her  comings  and  goings 
with  comforting  regularity.  One  such  advertisement  must  have 
pleased  her  owner  mightily:  “For  Augusta— The  steamer  /. 
Randolph,  Capt.  Creswell,  will  leave  tonight  with  two  tow  boats, 
now  loading,  which  will  go  all  the  way  by  steam,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  low  river.** 

Probably,  as  the  Randolph  was  steaming  merrily  forth  on  her 
lawful  errands,  the  deeper  draft  wooden  boats  perforce  swung 
sulkily  at  their  moorings! 

In  the  previously  cited  letter  which  Lamar  wrote  to  the 
Randolph’s  builder,  he  commented  further  on  her  first  two 
years’  operation: 

She  was  kept  in  constant  employment  from  August,  1834,  till  April, 
1836,  when  her  hull  was  examined  inside  and  out,  and  found  to  be  un¬ 
injured.  From  July  she  was  again  constantly  employed  till  April,  1836, 
when  she  was  again  examined,  and  found  free  from  rust  and  injury, 
though  from  July  to  December  the  river  had  been  very  low,  and  she 
had  been  once  aground  for  a  week  on  a  sand  bar,  and  daily  while  run¬ 
ning  on  and  over  logs,  snags,  and  other  innumerable  impediments,  as 
well  as  the  sand  bars,  during  that  time  working  the  flats  [i.e.  flat 
barges]  off  and  over  the  bars,  very  frequently  during  which  they  were 
often  snagged  and  otherwise  made  leaky,  while  the  steamboat  itself, 
though  made  to  take  the  worst  difficulties,  when  known  to  the  pilots, 
was  not  injured,  and  remained  as  tight  as  at  first. 

The  preparation  to  prevent  the  iron  rusting  was  only  three  coats 
white  lead  inside,  and  three  of  red  lead  outside  previous  to  launching; 
and  one  coat  white  lead  inside  between  August,  1834,  and  April,  1836, 
and  two  coats  of  each  at  that  time  inside  and  out  respectively,  and 
one  coat  white  lead  inside  between  July,  1835,  and  April,  1836. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conclusive  evidence  in  her  favor,  1  may 
add  that  the  directors  of  the  Steamboat  Company  of  Georgia,  who  had 
been  eighteen  years  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  had 
tried  various  projects  for  its  improvement,  so  soon  as  they  observed 
the  condition  of  the  Randolph  in  April,  1835,  when  she  was  first  exam¬ 
ined,  immediately  resolved  to  order  the  one  you  sent  out  for  that  com¬ 
pany  in  the  month  of  February  last. 

1  will  take  the  leave  to  add  as  my  opinion,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  John  Randolph,  that  iron  boats  are  decidedly  superior  to  wooden; 
and  for  lightness,  durability,  impregnability  to  snags,  or  other  injury, 
must  entirely  supersede  all  other  vessels  in  course  of  time,  should  the 
difficulties  apprehended  in  regard  to  the  compass  be  overcome.24 

Of  a  total  of  seven  iron  boats  built  by  John  Laird  in  England 
for  export  to  the  United  States,  four  more  were  sent  to  Savannah 
following  the  Randolph.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Chatham 


23.  SaTannah  Georgian,  August  16.  1834. 

24.  See  footaote  10. 
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of  198  tons,  ordered  by  G,  B.  Lamar’s  venerable  river  rival, 
the  Steamboat  Company  of  Georgia.  This  vessel,  to  which  illu¬ 
sion  was  made  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  above  communica¬ 
tion,  was  sent  out  in  1836  and  al^  entered  the  United  States 
duty  free.^  Meanwhile,  Lamar  had  incorporated  his  little  fleet 
as  the  Iron  Steam  Boat  Company  of  Augusta^*  and  in  1838, 
three  years  later,  he  had  John  Laird  ship  out  an  iron  running 
mate  tor  the  Randolph  which  he  named  Lamar. 

Both  the  Chatham  and  Lamar  were  slightly  larger  than  the 
Randolph.  The  198-ton  Chatham  measured  120'  x  26'  x  and 
her  bottom  was  divided  into  three  water  tight  compartments. 
Her  engine  was  a  low  presure  type  of  46  horse-power,  fitted 
with  gearing  and  a  large  fly  wheel,  all  of  which  was  salvaged 
from  an  earlier  Savannah  River  steamer.  The  assembly  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Edward  Nock.  A  traveller  recalled  that  her  cabin 
accommodations  were  “very  comfortable.’’” 

The  196-ton  Lamar  measured  115'  x  24'  x  8'  and  she  also  had 
an  American  engine,  a  70-horse-power  one  built  expressly  for 
her  by  Watchnun  and  Bratt,  steam  engine  builders  of  Baltimore. 
Like  the  Randolph,  John  Cant  assembled  her  at  his  river-side 
shipyard.” 

lliese  additions  to  the  iron  fleet  also  proved  satisfactorily  and 
regularly  plied  the  river  to  Augusta.  In  a  Savannah  census  vol¬ 
ume  of  1848”  the  Steamboat  Company  of  Georgia  advertised  its 
fleet  of  three  steamers  including  the  Chatham;  and  the  Iron 
Steam  Boat  Company,  a  similar  number  including  the  Randolph 
and  Lamar.  Each  company  had  about  fifteen  “tow  boats’’  of 
150  tons  each  capable  of  transponing  750  bales  of  cotton. 

The  final  pair  of  English  built  iron  steamers  were  named  De 
Rosset  and  Mary  Summers.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  too 
were  imported  by  sailing  vessel  to  Savannah.  But  instead  of  being 
put  together  there,  the  parts  were  re-shipped  on  up  the  coast 
to  Baltimore  where  Watchman  and  Bratt  assembled  them  in  the 
spring  of  1839  and  also  built  their  boilers  and  machinery.  When 
completed,  both  steamboats  measured  107  feet  in  length  by  25 

25.  Savannah  Otorifian,  Autnist  28,  1834.  8e«  footnote  11. 

28.  OaUw  OtorgiOH,  November  16,  1835;  December  7,  1835.  See  aim  C.  C. 
Joneo  and  8.  Dntcher,  Hittorn  of  Aamata.  474  for  names  of  Incorporatora. 

27.  Martha  O.  Warlnit,  ed.,  ‘Tharles  Seton  Heni^  Hardee’s  Recollections  of 
Old  Savannah.”  in  Oeoroia  Hittorieal  Quarterln,  Xlf  (1928),  375. 

28.  J.  H.  Morrlmn,  ’’^Iron  and  Steel  Steam  Vessels.'*  Reprint  No.  3.  4. 

29.  Joseph  Bancroft,  Centut  of  the  City  of  Savonnah  .  .  .  (Savannah.  1848), 
82.  88.  94. 
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in  breadth  by  7  feet  8  inches  in  depth.  Their  draft,  light,  came  to 
32  inches.  Apparently  their  hulls  were  clinker-built  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  contemporary  description  of  the  De  Rosset: 

The  sheets  of  iron  of  which  her  hull  is  composed,  are  about  24  by 
18  inches,  and  about  %  in.  thick.  They  overlay  each  other  from  2  to 
2V^  inches,  and  are  thickly  riveted  together,  with  strong,  wrought  iron 
ribs,  running  transversely,  eighteen  inches  apart  from  stem  to  stern.a*' 

On  the  way  down  from  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  the  De  Rosset 
put  into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  staged  a  planned  ex¬ 
cursion  for  the  local  citizenry',  “who  expressed  high  gratification 
with  the  ample  provision  made  for  their  enjoyment,  and  with 
the  urbanity  and  politeness  of  the  Captain  [Wambersie].”*^ 
Considering  his  satisfaction  with  the  John  Randolph,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  both  these  boats  were  the  property  of 
G.  B.  Lamar.  They  were,  however,  not  members  of  the  fleet  of 
the  Iron  Steam  Boat  Company.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Lamar 
advertised  them  on  a  service  running  between  Savannah  and 
“Hawkinsville,  Macon  and  the  Landings  on  the  Ocmulgee  River” 
via  the  Altamaha.®- 

On  June  5,  1838,  the  Steamboat  Company  of  Georgia  had 
petitioned  Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  allow  them  to 
import  two  steamboats  free  of  dutv.^“  Possibly  it  was  this  peti¬ 
tion  which  covered  the  subsequent  importation  of  the  De  Rosset 
and  the  Mary  Summers,  for  although  they  were  listed  as  being 
under  Lamar’s  ownership,  he  was  mixed  up  in  virtually  all  sorts 
of  maritime  ventures  and  might  well  have  taken  them  over  in 
accordance  with  the  Steamboat  Company  of  Georgia’s  petition. 

Although  the  following  five  steam  vessels,  the  John  Randolph, 
Chatham,  Lamar,  De  Rosset  and  Mary  Stnmners,  were  the  only 
iron  craft  actually  imported  for  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah, 
there  is  evidence  that  other  Southerners  had  been  considering 
the  possibility  of  using  steamers.  In  Januarx',  1835,  a  John  T. 
Lamar  of  Mobile,  undoubtedly  a  relative  of  G.  B.  Lamar,  was 
reported  to  have  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  requesting 
that  an  act  be  passed  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  importing  “all 
the  iron,  in  a  manufactured  state,  which  may  be  necessary  for 

30.  Wilmington.  N.  C.,  Chronicle,  April  23.  1839.  nii  quoted  In  the  Daihi 
Oeorgian,  .Xprll  26,  1839. 

31.  Ibid. 

32.  Ibid.,  November  29.  18.39. 

33.  Bxecutive  Document,  25th  Conitrera.  2nd  Sefwion.  Vol.  X,  No.  420.  June 
6,  1838. 
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the  construction  of  an  Iron  Steamboat  to  be  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Alabama  River.”*^ 

Still  another  memorial  extant  in  printed  Senate  documents 
records  a  similar  effort  on  the  pan  of  Pierce  and  Patrick  Shan¬ 
non  of  New  Orleans  dated  February  i8,  1839  to  import  the 
material  for  an  iron  steamboat  duty  free  for  “making  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  River  Mississippi,  .  .  .  yet  untried,  as  they  believe.”” 
Apparently  none  of  these  materialized  or  possibly  the  memorial¬ 
ists  were  unable  to  be  assured  of  duty  exemption  and  never  got 
around  to  placing  orders  for  the  boats. 

A  sixth  and  final  prefabricated  steamboat  named  the  William 
W.  Fry  was  built  by  John  Laird  and  exported  to  the  United 
States  knocked-down  in  1839.  Laird’s  seventh  American  craft, 
the  midget  steamboat  Robert  F.  Stockton,  equipped  with  an 
Ericsson  propeller,  boldly  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  under  can¬ 
vas  the  same  year  arriving  at  New  York  late  in  May.  The  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Fry  was  a  303-ton  side  wheeler  which  was  shipped  in 
sections  to  New  Orleans,  arriving  in  June,  1839.  Thence  it  was 
sent  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  be  assembled.  J.  H.  Morrison 
states  that  “there  have  been  many  errors  spread  regarding  this 
vessel.”**  His  assertion  is  that  she  was  launched  on  October  9, 
1840  and  equipped  with  a  Pittsburgh-built  steam  engine.  She 
left  Louisville  for  New  Orleans  in  November,  1 840  and  was  taken 
over  by  her  owners,  Alexander  and  C.  M.  Pope  of  Mobile  who 
intended  to  use  her  in  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Measuring  168'  x  28'  x  7V',  the  William  W.  Fry  cost  $19,834. 
She  was  snagged  and  sunk  on  the  Alabama  River  in  1842  and  a 
similar  misfortune  overtook  her  in  Mobile  Bay  three  years  later. 
In  both  instances  she  was  successfully  raised  and  patched  at  small 
expense.  In  i860  she  was  finally  laid  aside  by  being  beached  on 
the  mud  flats  opposite  Mobile. 

Some  of  the  Savannah  iron  boats,  however,  were  at  this  mom¬ 
ent  about  to  embark  on  more  exciting  adventures.  Despite  their 
weight  of  years,  when  war  broke  out  three  were  enlisted  as 
Confederate  blockade  nmners  and,  as  might  be  expected,  all 
three  finally  came  to  grief.  The  John  Randolph  made  several 
successful  trips,  but  was  undoubtedly  the  “steamer  Randolph'' 

.‘14.  Saranniih  (Irorgian,  January  2A.  IR.S.S, 

3.1.  ffmatr  Dorummt»,  25th  ronifr^aa,  .3rrt  S<^lon.  Vol.  V,  No.  284.  Februarr 
18.  18.30. 

.36.  Morrlaon,  "Iron  and  8tr<>I  Hull  Steam  Veaaela,"  Reprint  No.  3.  4. 
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reported  sunk  on  the  night  of  January  20,  1865  off  Sullivan’s 
Island,  South  Carolina.*’  The  Lamar,  re-named  Herald,  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  escaped  in  October,  1863  but  was  recaptured  for 
good  the  next  month.*®  No  record  has  come  to  hand  concern¬ 
ing  her  ultimate  fate. 

The  Chatham,  described  by  her  captors  as  “an  old  Savannah 
River  boat,  not  seaworthy”  was  rounded  up  by  U.  S.  Gunboat 
Huron  off  Doboy  Sound  on  December  16,  1863*®  She  was  bravely 
on  her  way  from  Darien,  Georgia,  to  New  Providence,  Nassau, 
laden  with  229  bales  of  cotton.  The  Huron  placed  a  prize  crew 
on  board  to  take  her  into  Port  Royal  and  she  was  later  sent  all 
the  way  up  to  Philadelphia  where  a  Federal  prize  court  con¬ 
demned  her.  On  July  8,  1864  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  pur¬ 
chased  her  for  $5,000  and  retained  her  until  &ptember  2,  1865,*® 
but  most  of  the  time  she  spent  undergoing  repairs  at  Port  Royal. 
During  this  period  she  enjoyed  the  unknown  and  unsung  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  vessel  in  the  United  States  Navy 
with  a  metal  hull. 

Regrettably  there  is  no  room  here  to  trace  at  length  the  in¬ 
teresting  career  of  Gazaway  B.  Lamar.*’  Only  four  years  after 
he  introduced  the  John  Randolph  to  American  waters  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  family  tragedy.  On  June  14,  1838  the  coastwise 
steamer  Pulaski  which  he  owned,  exploded  and  sank  off  the 
Carolina  coast  during  the  course  of  a  voyage  between  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Baltimore.  Lamar  and  his  entire  large  family  were  on 
board  and  although  he  and  his  eldest  son  were  saved,  his  wife 
and  six  other  children  were  among  the  140  people  lost.** 

In  1845  Lamar  moved  to  New  York  and  became  president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  there.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
returned  to  Savannah  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  blockade 
running  serving  as  president  in  1863  and  1864  of  the  Georgia 

37.  OfficM  Reeordt  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Naviei  ( Waahinfrton, 
1901),  Seiie*  I,  XII,  787.  Also  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papere  (Richmond, 
1908),  415. 

38.  Official  Record*,  Naviei.  Serlen  I.  XV,  48,  49.  100. 

39.  rwdy  Scries  I,  XV,  177-79.  See  also  John  H.  Ooff,  “The  Steamboat 
Period  In  Oeoriria,”  In  Oeorffia  HMorical  Ouarterlp.  XII  (1»2«),  258. 

40.  Official  Record*,  Narie*,  Series*  II.  I,  55.  ’ 

41.  Savannah  Uoming  Neve*,  October  7,  1874.  Dictionarp  of  American  Biogra- 
phg.  X.  549  50. 

42.  Numerous  accounts  of  this  disaster  are  In  ezistance.  See  Rebecca  Lamar 
McLeod.  “The  Loss  of  the  Steamer  Pulaiki,”  In  Georgia  Bittorical  Oaorterlw, 
III  (1919),  63-95. 
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Importing  and  Exponing  Company/*  He  continued  a  respected 
member  of  the  business  fraternity  of  Savannah  after  the  war 
and  died  on  October  5,  1874.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
he  spent  trying  to  recover  the  value  of  cotton  appropriated 
from  him  by  the  Federal  Government  and  just  a  few  months 
before  his  death  his  claims  were  awarded  and  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  donating  the  money  for  philanthropic  purposes.  So 
passed  the  promoter  of  America’s  first  successful  iron  ships.  Oddly 
enough  their  builder,  John  Laird,  died  on  October  29,  1874, 
less  than  a  month  later.*^ 


43.  Edwin  B.  CodfUngTon,  “Tbr  Activitle*  and  Attitudpa  of  a  ronft>d#ratp 

BiialDPaa  Man  :  Oasawajr  B.  Lamar.**  Ti\r  Journal  of  Honthem  Hittory.  IX  (1943), 
3-36.  < 

44.  Grateful  acknowledxment  la  made  of  the  aasiatance  in  the  preparation 
of  thia  account  of  Mra.  Lilia  M.  Hawea.  Director,  Georida  Hiatnrical  Society, 
and  of  Mr.  Charlee  F.  Truatam.  General  Manaicer  itf  the  Koyal  Inauraiice  Com¬ 
pany  of  Liverpool.  Meaara.  H.  P.  Spratt  of  the  Science  Muaeum.  J.  H.  Iliffe  of 
the  City  of  Liverpool  Public  Muaeuma  and  othera  undertook  the  taak  of  try¬ 
ing  to  locate  the  1876  John  Handolph  model. 
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Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  Assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  8th.  Day  of  May 
1751. 


1 


Assistants 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Present  ^  James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 

Mr.  Francis  Harris  In  behalf  of  himself  and  Partner  laid  before 
the  Board  four  Pay-Bills  for  the  Prince  George  Scout  Boat  from 
the  28th  November  1749  to  the  27th.  February  1750/1  both  Days 
inclusive  amounting  in  the  whole  to  three  hundred  Seventy  Seven 
Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  and  two  Pence  Sterling,  namely — 

For  Pay  and  Provisions  of  Daniel  Demetre 
Coxwain  and  Men  from  the  28th.  November  1749 
to  the  27th.  May  1750  both  Days  inclusive, 
and  also  for  repairs  of  the  Boat. 


142”10”4 


For  Do.  from  the  28th.  August  1750  to  the  27th. 
August  following  both  Days  inclusive. 

For  Do.  from  the  28th.  August  1750  to  the  27th. 
November  following  both  Days  Inclusive. 

For  Do.  from  the  28th.  November  1750  to  the 
27th.  February  following  both  Days  inclusive. 


81"11”6 

73”0”3 

80’’14”2 
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which  after  the  Board  had  examined  with  the  Receipts  and  Vouchers, 
the  Vice  President  in  Council  certifyed  the  Service  to  be  duly  per¬ 
formed  hy  the  said  Coxswain  and  Men,  and  to  be  Justly  paid  by 
Messieurs  Harris  and  Habersham  agreable  to  the  Trustees  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Likewise  Mr.  Demetre  laid  before  the  Board  a  Copy  of  a  Pay 
Bill  for  himself  and  Men  certifyed  by  the  Governour  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  for  Service  from  the  30th.  May  1749  to  the  2d.  September  fol¬ 
lowing  amounting  to  One  hundred  Sixty  nine  Pounds  twelve  Shill¬ 
ings  Sterling,  which  appeared  by  Letters  from  Charles-Town  to  him, 
now  produced,  was  refused  Payment  in  England,  and  that  He  was 
threatned  to  be  arrested  for  the  same,  having  negotiated  it  in 


•Mm.  Hawes  is  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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Charles-Town ;  and  He  applyed  to  the  Board  for  Relief,  but  it  was 
oniy  in  their  Power  to  represent  his  Case  to  the  Honourable  Trus¬ 
tees,  which  they  did  in  a  Letter  of  this  Date  to  Mr.  Harman  Verelst; 
He  also  laid  before  the  Board  another  Pay  Bill  from  the  3d.  Sep¬ 
tember  1749  to  the  27th.  November  following,  (which  was  the  Time 
He  returned  to  this  Province)  amounting  to  One  hundred  fourteen 
Pounds  ten  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  half  Penny  Sterling,  but  as 
this,  as  well  as  preceeding  Pay  Bill  was  for  Service  done  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Board  could  only  recommend  it  to  the  Trustees  Con¬ 
sideration,  which  they  fully  did  in  the  aforesaid  Letter. 

Messieurs  Harris  and  Habersham  likewise  laid  before  the  Board 
three  Setts  of  Receipts  for  Provisions  supplyed  the  several  Detach¬ 
ments  from  the  three  Independent  Companys  in  South  Carolina 
stationed  in  this  Colony  amounting  in  the  whole  to  One  hundred 
eight  Pounds  two  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  half  penny  Sterling, 
namely. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Demere’s  Receipt  for  sundry  '1 
Provisions  for  the  Detachment  under  bis  Command  | 
at  Frederica,  St.  Simons,  Jekyl  and  Cumberland  ^  38”13'’8^ 

Islands  from  the  24th.  June  1760  to  the  22d. 

September  following  both  Days  inclusive. 

Captain  Raymond  Demere’s  Do.  for  Do.  supplyed 
the  aforesaid  Detachment  from  the  23rd.  September 
1750  to  the  22d.  December  following  both  Days 
inclusive. 

Captain  Lieutenant  George  Cadogan’s  Do. 
for  Do.  supplyed  the  Detachment  at  Augusta 
from  the  24th.  June  1750  to  the  22d.  December 
following  both  Days  inclusive. 

£108”2”8»,4 

which  after  the  Board  had  examined,  the  Vice  President  in  Council 
certlfyed  to  be  Justly  due  to  the  said  Harris  and  Habersham,  agre- 
able  to  Mr.  Harman  Verelst’s  Letter  to  them  of  the  3l8t.  October 
last,  which  they  now  laid  before  the  Board,  and  of  which  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Trustees  were  particularly  advised  in  a  Letter  of  this  Date 
and  also  of  the  great  want  of  Money  to  defray  the  Silk  Culture  now 
in  Hand,  to  which  the  Board  refer  for  particulars. 

On  Wednesday  the  first  Instant  several  of  the  Trustees  Horses 
and  Mares  were  brought  down,  and  sold  the  two  following  Days 
at  Publick  Sale. 

Thursday  the  9th.  Day  of  May  1751 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Harman  Lempke  of  Ebenezer  petitioned  the  Board 
for  a  Tract  of  five  hundred  Acres  of  Land  on  an  Island  near  that 


.  38”13”8% 
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Place  in  the  River  Savannah,  which  He  proposed  forthwith  to  culti¬ 
vate  for  the  Benefit  of  his  encreasing  Family.  The  Board  knowing 
Mr.  Lempke  to  be  deserving  of  every  reasonable  Encouragement, 
and  in  particular  for  his  tender  Care  and  kindness  to  the  late  worthy 
Mr.  Groneau’s  Children,  having  married  the  deceased’s  widow,  read¬ 
ily  granted  his  request. 

Mr.  John  Theobald  Keefer,  of  Ebenezer  sometime  ago  petitioned 
the  Board  for  four  hundred  Acres  of  Land  on  the  same  Island  with 
the  Revd.  Mr.  Lempke  as  mentioned  in  the  preceedlng  Minute,  and 
now  again  renewed  his  Request,  setting  forth,  that  He  had  suffi¬ 
cient  Abllllty  to  emprove  the  same.  The  Board  on  Mr.  Keefer’s  first 
application  were  satisfyed  that  He  was  as  capable  of  cultivating 
such  a  Tract,  as  any  Person  of  Ebenezer,  but  deferred  their  an¬ 
swer,  ’till  they  had  consulted  the  Rev’d.  Mr.  Bolzius  thereon,  fear¬ 
ing  (if  they  should  grant  his  request)  it  wou’d  give  Umbrage  to  the 
other  Inhabitants,  tbo’  few,  if  any  of  them  are  capable  of  making 
so  good  use  of  it,  but  as  Mr.  Bolzius  now  recommends  him  for  the 
same,  the  Board  agreed  thereto. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  16th.  Day  of  May 
1751. 


^Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Present  J  James  Habersham  1 

Voble  Jones  }  Assistants 

Mr.  James  Habersham  laid  before  the  Board  a  Packet,  which  He 
received  Yesterday  by  Express  from  Augusta,  containing  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Patrick  Graham  dated  at  Augusta  the  8th.  and  another 
from  Mr.  James  Fraser  of  the  said  Place  of  the  9th.  Instant,  which 
enclosed  a  Copy  of  Mr.  James  Maxwell’s  Affidavit,  who  with  Seven¬ 
teen  White  Men  had  fled  from  the  Cherokee  Nation;  The  Affidavit 
is  as  follows: 


“James  Maxwell  aged  fifty  Years  or  thereabouts  Deposeth 
“That  on  the  18th  Day  of  Apll.  last  he  this  Deponent  entred 
Keewee  a  Town  of  the  Cherikee  Indians  and  was  informed  by  the 
white  Men  Traders  that  the  Indians  had  given  out  in  Speeches  that 
they  did  intend  to  Kill  all  the  white  Men  in  the  Cherikee  Nation 
that  this  deponent  did  Call  to  him  some  of  the  Chief  Men  of  the 
Indians  of  the  said  Town  and  expostulate  with  them  touching  the 
same.  From  them  went  through  Ustocee  Chewee  Tomassee  High- 
oree  &  to  the  valey  in  all  which  Towns  he  met  with  the  like  in¬ 
formation  from  the  white  Men  Traders  &  understood  the  Chief  Men 
of  the  Indians  in  their  respective  Towns  had  held  divers  Councils 
in  their  Town  Houses  for  that  purpose  in  conjunction  with  Northern 
Indians  of  whom  there  were  a  great  Number  in  the  Cherikee  Towns 
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but  the  Chief  Men  assured  this  deponent  that  they  not  determined 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English  nor  ever  would  unless 
compell’d  by  the  Northern  Indians  but  from  their  constant  behaviour 
A  ungarded  expressions  of  their  young  Men  gave  the  Traders  grate 
cause  to  doubt  their  sencerity  that  some  time  about  tbe  26th.  Day 
of  Apl.  the  Indians  did  kill  Daniel  Murfey  a  white  Man  as  they 
acknowledged  to  this  Deponent  that  they  had  dispatched  runners 
to  every  Town,  with  instructions  (as  the  Traders  snposed  ft  were 
inform’d  by  some  of  the  Indian  Women),  to  kill  In  a  few  Days  all 
tbe  white  Men.  That  they  did  break  open  tbe  House  of  Barnet 
Hughes  in  Stickoe  Town  ft  robed  him  of  a  large  Quantity  of  goods 
the  sd.  Hughe  ft  his  Men  haveing  Just  before  fled  by  the  advice 
of  an  Indian  Woman  but  being  unwilling  to  fly  on  every  report 
stay’d  till  tbe  Indians  appear’d  painted  ft  arm’d  that  a  party  per- 
sued  them  ft  this  deponent  belives  has  kill’d  them.  That  on  tbe 
27th  Day  of  Apl.  divers  of  the  Indian  Men  ft  Women  in  Highwose 
Town  did  importune  this  Deponent  and  all  the  white  Men  immed¬ 
iately  to  depart  the  Nation  with  the  greatest  precipitation  for  that 
our  lives  were  ever  hour  in  Danger  that  on  their  repeated  impor- 
tunitys  this  deponent  and  Seventeen  other  Men  did  get  themselves 
together  and  fled  to  this  Place  that  two  other  Men  upon  the  like 
importunitys  have  fled  and  are  Escape  but  doubts  the  greatest  part 
are  distroy’d  that  this  deponent  understood  the  Indians  had  but 
a  small  Quantity  of  Ammunition  but  intended  supplying  themselves 
by  Robing  the  Stores  on  the  frontiers  and  farther  this  deponent 
saith  not 

“a  True  Coppy  of  Mr.  Maxwells 
deposition  taken  the  4th.  May 
1751,  (sign’d)  James  Fraser 

Mr.  Graham  writes  that  He  got  to  Augusta  in  his  Way  to  the 
Creek  Nations  the  4th.  Instant  where  He  found  the  whole  Inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Confusion  by  Mr.  Maxwell’s  report,  who  with  several  other 
white  Men,  had  fled  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  alarmed  the 
out  Inhabitants  as  they  came  along,  who  had  deserted  their  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  left  them  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Indians;  and  that  the 
terrifyed  women  and  Children  from  the  out  Settlements  were  in 
the  most  piteous  Condition  crouded  together  in  the  Church,  and 
must  be  much  more  so,  if  they  did  not  soon  return  to  their  respective 
Plantations,  which  He  bad  advised  them  to  do,  especially,  as  noth¬ 
ing  farther  had  been  heard  of  this  affair  since  Mr.  Maxwell  came 
in;  that  however  He  was  advised,  by  Persons  better  acquainted 
than  He  was  with  Indian  affairs,  to  make  up  his  Company  Ten  Men 
well  armed,  who  might  be  able  to  make  a  good  Defence,  if  needfull, 
which  He  had  accordingly  done,  and  intended  to  set  off  for  the 
Creek  Nation  that  Day. 
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Mr.  Fraser  acquaints  the  Board,  that  He  should  have  sent  an 
Express  sooner,  but  waited  for  more  certain  Intelligence,  but  they 
bad  as  yet  received  no  other,  than  what  the  Deposition  contained, 
and  they  now  found  the  great  want  of  a  well  regulated  Militia, 
which  He  hoped  the  Board  wou’d  take  into  immediate  Considera¬ 
tion,  and  appoint  proper  Officers,  and  that  in  the  mean  Time  they 
bad  formed  themselves  into  three  Parties,  and  had  for  three  Days 
past  been  scouting  in  the  Woods,  but  had  discovered  nothing.  He 
farther  observed,  that  People  there  were  of  divers  Opinions  respect¬ 
ing  this  Affair,  some  thinking,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  it  was  a 

Contrivance  of  the  Traders  among  the  Cherokees,  who  are  gen¬ 

erally,  if  not  all  Men  of  broken  Fortune  to  raise  this  Clamour  to 
attain  some  private  Ends,  as  it  wou’d  be  the  Interest  of  such  to  fish 
in  troubled  Waters;  for  if  a  War  should  ensue,  they  wou’d  have 
some  Excuse  for  not  being  able  to  pay  their  just  Debts;  that  others 
thought,  and  with  some  Probabillity,  it  was  a  Scheme  of  the  French 
by  their  Agents  the  Notteweges  to  get  the  Cherekee  Nation,  at  least 
the  lower  Towns  to  join  them,  but  first  to  give  the  English  a  smart 
brush,  and  get  what  they  cou’d  before  they  went  off;  and  that 

others  thought,  the  lower  Towns  of  the  Cherokees  were  afraid  of 

the  Nottewegees,  and  wou’d  be  compelled  to  join  them  in  the  French 
Interest.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Fraser  remarks,  that  tho’  some  of 
the  Northern  Nations  of  Indians  are  in  appearance  in  Friendship 
with  the  English,  yet  they  generally  give  too  much  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect,  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  the  French;  He  likewise 
added,  that  some  were  affraid  the  Chickesaws  wou’d  join  the  Chero¬ 
kees,  and  that  He  had  talked  with  their  Head  Men,  who  told  him 
some  overtures  of  this  Kind  were  made  to  them,  but  were  rejected, 
and  He  thought  there  was  no  Danger  from  this  Quarter;  that  how¬ 
ever  we  might  depend  on  the  most  early  Intelligence,  if  anything 
on  this  score  worth  Notice  occurred. 

The  Board  after  maturely  considering  the  aforesaid  Letters  and 
Affidavit  were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  inferred 
from  them  in  respect  to  the  Cherokees  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
with  us,  but  they  confirm  their  Opinion,  that  no  Means  should  be 
left  untryed  to  confine  the  Traders  Conduct  in  the  respective  Na¬ 
tions  under  a  strict  Regulation,  as  it  is  observed,  that  they  have 
generally  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  Wars,  the  English  have  had 
with  the  Indians  on  this  Continent.  The  Cherokee  Traders  for  some 
Time  have  been  reputed  to  be  the  worst  set  of  People  of  any,  that 
go  among  the  neighbouring  Nations  of  Indians,  and  the  Board  are 
Informed,  they  have  generally  for  some  Years  past  traded  without 
Licenses,  which  the  Commissioner  here  cannot  prevent,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South-Carolina,  as  well  as  Virginia  claim  a  right  of 
sending  Traders  there.  However  tho’  the  Board  hope  the  Cherokees 
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will  be  frustrated  in  their  Design  (if  they  have  any)  of  coming  to 
an  open  Breach  with  us,  yet  they  think  it  their  Duty  to  provide  for 
the  worst,  by  putting  the  Colony  in  as  good  a  Posture  of  defense  as 
they  can. 


Friday  the  17  Day  of  May  1761. 

In  Consequence  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Board  in  a  proceeding 
Minute,  to  provide  in  the  best  Manner  in  their  Power  to  defend  the 
Colony  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  Cherokees,  they  en¬ 
quired  into  the  Quantity  of  Ammunition  remaining  of  the  Indian 
Presents,  and  found  only  three  hundred  Pounds  of  Powder  and 
about  twelve  hundred  Pounds  of  Ball,  and  also  what  was  in  private 
Hands,  but  nothing  considerable  was  found,  except  about  Six  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  of  Powder  and  three  thousand  Pounds  of  Ball  belong¬ 
ing  to  Messieurs  Harris  and  Habersham,  but  Mr.  Robinson  ac¬ 
quainted  the  Board,  He  had  a  large  Quantity  in  the  publick  Maga- 
xine  in  Charles-town,  which,  if  they  should  be  in  want  of.  He  wou’d 
write  for  the  whole  or  any  Part  of  it. 

The  Board  thought,  that  no  Time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  the 
late  Regulation  of  the  Militia  into  Execution,  therefore  desired  the 
Company  of  several  of  the  Officers  lately  appointed  to  consult  there¬ 
on,  and  they  agreed,  that  there  should  be  a  general  Muster  of  the 
Militia  extending  West  to  Abercorn,  and  South  to  Midway  River 
on  Tuesday  the  11th.  June  next  being  his  Majesty’s  accession  to  the 
Throne,  and  Advertisements  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  up  in  the 
most  public  Places  within  the  aforesaid  Boundary. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  23d.  Day  of  May 
1761 


I  Henry  Parker  vice  President 
Present  J  James  Habersham 
I  Noble  Jones 


Assistants 


Mr.  Bills  the  Surveyor  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  to  him 
from  Captain  Mark  Carr  dated  the  16th.  Instant,  wherein  he  was 
desired  forthwith  to  lay  out  a  Tract  of  Five  hundred  Acres  of  Land 
appropriated  for  Lieutenant  Don  V  Minute  of  October  12th.  1748; 
situated  between  Lands  granted  to  Mr.  Middleton  Evans  and  the 
said  Carr,  which  the  said  Carr  says  He  purchased  of  Lieutenant 
Don  for  Twenty  five  Guineas.  Lieutenant  Don  as  well  as  many 
other  officers  of  the  late  Regiment  bad  Lands  promised,  the  Board 
beleiving  if  the  said  Regiment  had  stood,  they  wou'd  have  culti¬ 
vated  them;  but  on  it’s  being  disbanded,  they  went  to  England 
without  making  the  least  Improvement,  or  even  taking  Possession 
of  them,  whereby  many  of  our  most  convenient  Lands  are  at  present 
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useless,  or  are  claimed  under  pretended  Rights  of  Purchase  or  Gift 
by  Persons,  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient  Quantities,  of  which 
this  is  an  Instance,  Captain  Carr  having  One  thousand  Acres  ad¬ 
joining  in  right  of  himself  and  son,  as  appears  by  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Board  the  20th.  August  1748;  therefore  the  Surveyor  was 
ordered  not  to  lay  out  the  said  Land,  unless  Mr.  Don  should  return 
to  the  Colony,  and  give  Satisfaction,  that  He  wou*d  properly  culti¬ 
vate  it,  agreable  to  the  Intention  of  granting  Lands  to  settle  the 
Colony. 


Friday  the  24tb.  Day  of  May  1751. 

Mrs.  Ann  Harris’s  Schooner  arrived  with  a  load  of  the  Public 
Stores  from  the  Magazine  at  Frederica,  by  which  the  Board  re¬ 
ceived  a  Letter  from  Captain  Raymond  Demere  of  the  20th.  Instant, 
complaining  of  the  removal  of  the  said  Stores  without  his  approba¬ 
tion,  which  He  says  ought  first  to  have  been  obtained,  as  He  was 
Commander  of  bis  Majesty's  Troops  there,  but  did  not  care  to  be 
so  illnatured,  as  to  prevent  the  Vessel  being  loaded,  tbo*  He  was 
possitlve,  if  He  had  done  it.  He  should  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Ministry:  and  that  at  the  disbanding  of  the  Regiment,  the  Soldiers, 
which  remained  there,  had  only  their  bare  arms,  many  of  which 
were  old,  and  wanted  repair,  therefore  He  desired  that  Mr.  Abbott 
(who  had  the  Care  of  the  Stores  by  Direction  of  the  Board)  might 
have  orders  to  deliver  to  him  twelve  Musquets  with  Bayonets,  Car- 
touch  Boxes  and  one  hundred  Flints,  also  one  hundred  and  Fifty 
Pounds  of  Powder,  three  hundred  Pounds  of  Ball,  some  Cartridge 
Paper,  Six  Spades,  Six  Axes,  Six  Hoes  and  Six  Hatchets  for  the 
use  of  the  Detachment  under  his  Command.  It’s  true  the  Board 
did  not  acquaint  Captain  Demere  with  their  sending  for  these 
Stores,  as  they  were  delivered  to  them  (in  Pursuance  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Orders)  by  the  commanding  officer  at  the  disbanding  of  the 
Regiment,  and  were  in  no  shape  under  the  Direction  of  the  officer, 
who  was  afterwards  left  there;  and  as  the  Trustees  had  ordered  the 
Sale  of  them  by  a  Letter  from  their  Accomptant  of  the  26lh.  October 
last,  they  could  have  no  thoughts  of  asking  Captain  Demere  for 
leave  to  do  it;  but  least  they  should  be  blamed,  if  Captain  Demere 
should  have  any  urgent  occasion  for  the  Articles  He  has  desired,  they 
agreed  to  give  Mr.  Abbott  orders  to  deliver  him  the  same,  and  take 
his  Receipt  to  be  accountable  for  them,  if  the  Trustees  should  re¬ 
quire  it. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Friday  the  31st.  Day  of  May  1751. 
f  Henry  Parker  vice  President 
Present  ■<  James  Habersham  i 

I  Noble  Jones  t  Assistants 
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The  Board  by  their  Clerk  wrote  to  Captain  Demere  and  Mr. 
William  Abbott  of  Frederica  agreable  to  the  preceeding  Minute  of 
the  24th.  Instant. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  6th.  Day  of  June 
17S1. 

{Henry  Parker  vice  President 
James  Habersham  1 

Noble  Jones  f  Assistants 

Mr.  James  Habersham  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
James  Fraser  of  Augusta  dated  the  30th.  Ultimo,  which  He  receired 
by  an  Express  last  Night,  and  contained  several  Affidavits  of  the 
Indian  Traders  respecting  the  Behaviour  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  his  Letter  says,  that  the  Cherokees  wou’d  not  allow 
the  Traders  to  go  out  of  their  Nation  with  their  Horses  and  Leather 
as  usual,  'till  some  that  were  permitted  to  come  down  to  Augusta 
returned  with  Ammunition;  and  that  it  was  thought  if  a  small 
Quantity  was  not  carried  up,  the  Traders  wou’d  be  stopped,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  were  in  Effect  already,  which  the  Board  supposed  was 
the  occasion  of  the  following  Affidavit. 

"Angnsta  in  Georgia 
27th.  May  1761. 

“James  Beamer  and  Richd.  Smith  came  before  me  James  Fraser 
Conservator  of  the  Peace  for  the  Town  of  Augusta  and  Precincts 
thereof  and  being  duly  sworn  Saith — That  these  Deponents  verily 
believes  The  Carying  up  a  small  Quantity  of  Ammunition  to  the 
Indians,  as  they  are  in  great  Want  (as  appears  by  a  Talk  of  the 
Headman  of  the  six  lower  Towns  where  at  were  present  several 
other  Indians)  Will  be  the  safest  way  of  keeping  all  things  in  peace 
as  heretofore;  and  that  these  Deponents  have  no  other  View  in 
carying  up  such  Amunition  But  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a 
Valuable  end  ft  in  case  of  any  Sinister  accident,  to  get  the  rest  of 
their  Effects  Secured.  But  on  the  Contrary,  if  such  amunition  is 
not  carried  up,  it  will  be  an  Evident  Proof  to  these  People,  that 
Broadaways  report  is  true  and  that  the  white  People  are  still  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  them  all  off;  which  will,  unavoidably  Create  a  great 
deal  of  Confusion 

sign’d  j  Jas.  Beamer 
“Sworn  before  me  date  as  above  (  Richd.  Smith 
sign’d  James  Fraser 

After  due  Consideration  of  the  aforesaid  Affidavit,  and  Mr. 
Fraser's  Letter,  and  other  Informations  enclosed  therein,  the  Board 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  Ammunition  should  be  suffered  to  go  from 
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Augusta  or  elsewhere  to  the  Cherokees,  at  least  not  ’till  they  were 
better  informed  of  the  Measures  the  Government  of  South-Carollna 
were  taking  to  chastise  them,  notwithstanding  the  plausible  Rea¬ 
sons  offered  by  Reamer  and  Smith. 

The  Board  observed,  that  this  Colony  had  at  present  very  little 
Connection  with  these  Indians  or  their  Traders,  and  that  it  almost 
wholly  laid  on  the  Government  of  South-Carolina  to  conduct  this 
troublesome  affair;  however,  that  they  might  not  Act  in  Opposition 
to  that  Government,  wherein  it  appeared  for  the  Welfare  of  both 
Provinces,  they  advised  the  Vice  President  to  write  the  following 
Letter,  and  enclose  Copies  of  the  Affidavits  and  other  Papers  sent 
by  Mr.  Fraser. 

“Georgia  the  8th.  June  1751 

"Sir 

"I  had  the  Honour  of  writing  to  your  Excellency  the  16th.  Day 
of  April  last,  since  which  we  have  receiv’d  several  Informations  by 
Express  from  Augusta,  and  especially  from  our  Agent  Mr.  Graham 
in  bis  way  to  the  upper  Creeks  of  the  late  insufferable  Insults, 
Murders  and  Robberies  committed  on  several  of  his  Majesty’s  Sub¬ 
jects  by  the  Cherokees,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  as  we  are 
preswaded  your  Excellency  has  been  fully  acquainted  therewith. 
Last  Night  we  receiv’d  a  Packet  by  Express  from  Mr.  James  Fraser 
of  Augusta  enclosing  several  Affidavits  and  other  Papers  relating 
to  these  Indians,  which  were  immediately  considered  in  Council, 
and  especially  the  request  of  James  Reamer  and  Richard  Smith  to 
purchase  Ammunition  at  Augusta  to  carry  to  them,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prevent,  as  it  might  contradict  the  Measures  you  are 
taking  to  humble  them;  therefore  I  am  advised  to  enclose  you 
Copies  of  the  several  Affidavits  and  Papers,  and  to  assure  your 
Excellency,  that  we  shall  heartily  join  you  therein,  or  in  any  steps, 
which  you  may  take  conducive  to  the  Welfare  of  both  Provinces. 
We  shall  send  to  Augusta  to  prevent  (if  possible)  any  Ammunition 
being  carried  to  the  Cherokees,  ’till  farther  Orders,  and  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  your  Excellency  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Resolutions 
your  Government  have  taken  to  chastise  them,  that  we  may  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  agreably.  I  am 
“Sir 

“Your  Excellencies  most  Obedient 
hurible  Servt. 

(Sign’d)  Henry  Parker 

Governr.  Glen 


Mr.  Fraser  likewise  acquaints  the  Board,  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  Augusta  are  excessively  urgent  to  have  their  Militia  regulated 
(which  is  now  in  a  confused  State)  and  proper  Officers  appointed, 
and  named  such,  as  He  thought  wou’d  be  agreable. 
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Friday  the  7th.  Day  of  June  1751. 

The  Board  by  their  Cierk  answered  Mr.  Fraser’s  Letter  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Minute,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  Reasons  of 
their  desiring  him  to  prevent,  as  far  as  He  could  any  Ammunition 
being  carried  to  the  Cherokees,  ’till  farther  Orders;  likewise  He 
was  desired  to  publish  an  Order,  requiring  all  Indian  Traders  and 
others  from  the  respective  Nations,  immediately  to  acquaint  him 
on  their  coming  to  Augusta  with  the  State  of  the  Places,  they  came 
from,  which  He  was  desired  to  transmit  to  the  Board,  and  if  need- 
full  to  acquaint  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Fort  therewith; 
and  at  the  same  Time  were  enclosed  to  him  four  Commissions,  ap¬ 
pointing  the  following  Persons,  agreable  to  the  Recommendation, 
namely  Mr.  John  Rae  Captain,  Mr.  David  Douglass  Lieutenant,  and 
Mr.  John  Fitch  Ensign  of  the  Company  of  Foot  at  Augusta,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Gray  Captain  of  the  Troop  of  Horse,  whom  Mr.  Fraser 
was  desired  to  meet,  and  consult  on  proper  Means  to  regulate  their 
Militia  on  the  Plan  laid  down  here. 

Messieurs  Robinson  and  Habersham  laid  before  the  Board  an 
Account  of  the  Cost  of  the  Cocoons  delivered  this  Season  to  the 
Filature,  and  acquainted  the  Board,  that  they  had  advanced  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  Sterling  to  defray  Part 
of  the  said  Expence,  and  did  now  apply  for  reimbursement.  The 
Board  Informed  them,  they  bad  no  Sola  Bills,  and  advised  them 
to  draw  on  Mr.  Harman  Verelst  for  Three  hundred  Pounds,  of 
which  they  particularly  acquainted  Him  in  a  Letter  of  this  Date. 

Anthony  Rou  and  John  Martyn  Charpentier  petitioned  the  Board 
for  one  hundred  Acres  of  Land  each  at  a  Place  called  the  Cupboard 
near  Augusta,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  redded  at  Augusta 
several  Years,  and  had  never  been  possessed  of  any  Lands  in  the 
Colony.  The  Board  having  been  informed,  that  they  were  both 
Industrious  Men,  but  of  no  great  Ablllity,  granted  them  Fifty  Acres 
each  at  the  said  Place. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  12th.  Day  of 
June  1761. 

{Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
James  Habersham  ) 

Noble  Jones  |  Assistants 

On  Monday  tho  10th.  Instant  a  Commission  was  given  lo  Capt 
Noble  Jones  to  command  the  Militia,  and  another  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bonrquin  to  be  Lieutenant  in  Capt  Charles  Watson’s  Company;  and 
Yesterday  there  was  a  general  Muster  of  the  Militia  of  Savannah 
and  Places  adjacent,  namely  extending  West  to  Abercorn  and  South 
to  Midway  River,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
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Men,  Horse  and  Foot,  well  ariued  and  accoutered:  they  behaved 
well,  and  made  a  pretty  appearance  and  a  Commiaaion  waa  given 
to  Mr.  Charles  Weat  to  be  Cornet  of  the  Troopa  of  Horae 

Likewiae  in  the  Evening  of  the  said  Day,  the  Board  received  a 
Box  from  the  Honourable  Trustees  by  Way  of  Charleatown,  which 
came  in  the  Charming  Nancy  Capt  White,  and  contained  sundry 
Letters  directed  to  the  Vice  President  and  Assistants,  and  Eight 
hundred  Pounds  in  Sola  Bills,  namely  three  Letters  from  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Martyn  dated  the  14th.  February  and  5tb.  and  11th.  March, 
and  one  Letter  from  Mr.  Harman  Verelst  dated  the  5th.  March  last. 

The  Board  consulted  with  the  officers  of  the  Militia  and  several 
Gentlemen  of  the  Horse  on  Means  to  oblige  the  Militia  to  appear 
regularly  on  Musters  when  required,  and  to  settle  proper  Fines 
on  those,  who  may  absent  themselves,  without  sufficient  Reason. 

The  Board  took  into  Consideration  the  Means  to  effect  the 
opening  and  making  a  public  Road  from  this  Town  to  Midway 
River,  and  that  it  might  be  done  in  the  most  agreable  Manner  to 
the  Inhabitants,  they  consulted  with  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen,  who 
Joined  them  in  Opinion,  that  every  Male  Person,  adjacent  to  the 
said  intended  Road  from  Sixteen  to  Sixty  Years  of  Age,  should 
be  obliged  to  work  on  the  same  not  exceeding  Six  Days  in  the 
Year,  and,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  Commissioners 
to  manage  and  carry  on  the  said  very  necessary  Work;  accord¬ 
ingly  the  following  Gentlemen  were  thought  qualified  to  act  In 
that  Capacity,  namely  Messieurs  Jonathan  Bryan,  Charles  Watson 
and  William  Ewen  to  carry  on  the  Road  from  the  Town  to  the 
North  Branch  of  little  Ogechee  River,  over  which  a  Bridge  was 
proposed  to  be  built;  Messieurs  Henry  Bourquin,  John  Mllledge 
and  Joseph  Summers  from  the  said  Bridge  to  the  South-Branch 
of  little  Ogechee  River,  over  which  a  Bridge  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  built,  and  from  thence  to  great  Ogechee  River,  where 
there  must  be  a  Ferry;  and  Messieurs  Audley  Maxwell,  Charles 
West  and  John  Harn  to  continue  the  same  from  thence  to  the 
Head  of  Midway  River,  from  whence,  it’s  supposed,  the  Road  may 
be  conveniently  carried  on  to  Darien,  which,  if  effected,  must  be 
of  unknown  Advantage  to  the  Colony. 

Thursday  the  13th.  Day  of  June  1761 

Two  Euchee  Indians,  part  of  a  Company  (about  twenty)  now  at 
the  Cowpen  up  this  River  attended  the  Boaro,  and  related,  that 
their  Women  and  Children  at  Camp  in  South  Carolina  were  lately 
surprized  and  carried  off  by  a  Party  of  the  Cherokees  and  Notte- 
wegees,  while  they  (the  Men)  were  out  a  Hunting;  that  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  Enemies  and  surprised  them  at  Camp,  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  several,  and  scalped  four  of  them,  and  retook  their  Women  and 
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Children.  The  Board  ordered  them  a  little  Ammunition,  and  other 
Necessaries,  and  advised  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  Way  to 
their  Brethren  In  the  lower  Creeks,  as  they  were  well  informed, 
that  there  was  a  large  Body  of  their  Enemies  in  Pursuit  of  them. 
They  offered  to  shew  the  Scalps  to  the  Board,  which  they  evaded 
seeing,  not  thinking  it  Right  to  shew  the  Shadow  of  Countenance 
to  such  Inhumanity,  more  especially  as  both  sides  are  called  our 
Friends,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  interfere  without  giving  Um¬ 
brage  to  one  Party,  or  perhaps  to  both. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Friday  the  21st.  Day  of  June 
1761. 

f  Henry  Parker  Vice  President 


Present 


Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 


Assistants 


Mr.  Henry  Yonge  one  of  the  Surveyors  attended  the  Board,  and 
delivered  a  finished  Plan  of  the  Rivers  and  Inletts  of  Savannah 
and  Warsaw,  with  the  Inland  Passages  between  both,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Board  to  be  correct  and  compleat;  and  He  was  or¬ 
dered  to  prepare  another,  that  one  might  be  sent  to  the  Trustees, 
which  when  done,  the  Board  wou’d  consider  of  his  Services. 

This  Morning  the  Board  had  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Graham 
returned  from  the  Creek  Nations,  when  He  laid  before  them  a  Copy 
of  his  Journal  and  other  Transaction  in  those  Parts  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  both  Nations  received  him  with  the 
greatest  Marks  of  Civility,  and  in  particular  the  Upper  Creeks,  who 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  part  of  these  People; 
and  as  a  Testimony  of  their  Friendship,  they  readily  executed  the 
following  Deed  of  Conveyance  namely 

‘‘Province  of  Georgia 

“We  Mico’s,  Chieftians,  Captains,  Warriors,  the  assembled  Es¬ 
tates  of  the  Upper  Creek  Nation;  Sole  Owners  and  Proprietors  of 
the  Islands  of  Ussabaw,  St.  Catharine  and  Sapala,  and  of  a  certain 
Tract  of  Main  Land  from  a  Place  called  Pipemaker’s  Creek  to  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Town  of  Savannah  in  Front  and  ail  other  Lands 
on  the  River  Savannah  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Land  Do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  to  all  Manner  of 
People  that  in  Consideration  of  a  valuable  Parcel  of  Cloth,  Guns, 
Ammunition,  Hatchets,  Beads,  Paint,  and  other  Goods  and  Manu¬ 
factures  delivered  us  by  Patrick  Graham  Esquire,  Agent  appointed 
by  the  Honourable  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
in  America,  and  which  said  Goods  we  do  acknowledge  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  Hands  to  our  Satisfaction  We  the  said  assembled 
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Estates  Have  granted.  Sold  and  for  ever  quitted  and  resigned  And 
hereby  Do  for  our  Selves  our  Subjects  and  Vassals  grant,  Sell  and 
henceforth  for  Ever  quit  and  resign  unto  the  said  Trustees  for 
establishing  the  said  Colony  of  Georgia  All  those  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  three  Islands  called  Ussebaw,  St.  Catherine  and  Sapala,  and 
Tracts  of  main  Land  lying  as  before  described  together  with  ail 
the  Timber  and  other  the  Appurtenances  any  Way  belonging  to  all 
or  any  Part  or  Parts  of  the  said  Islands  and  main  Lands  To  hold 
those  our  aforesaid  Lands  and  Territories  with  all  the  Privileges 
and  Dignities  to  the  same  in  any  Manner  appertaining  unto  the 
said  Trustees  their  Successors  and  Assigns  for  the  further  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  said  Colony  of  Georgia  And  we  the  said  assembled 
Estates  do  hereby  for  our  Selves  our  Subjects  and  Vassals  release, 
resign  and  for  Ever  give  up  unto  the  said  Trustees  all  Claim  what¬ 
soever  to  the  aforesaid  Islands  and  Tracts  of  main  Land  hereby 
granted  and  sold,  and  to  all  other  Lands  and  Territories  by  Us 
or  our  Ancestors  heretofore  granted  and  sold  to  them  the  said 
Trustees,  or  by  them  treated  for,  at  or  since  the  first  Settlement 
of  the  said  Colony  of  Georgia  And  we  do  in  like  Manner  revoke 
and  disclaim  all  former  Gifts.  Grants  or  Sales  made  of  all  or  any 
Part  of  the  Lands  and  Territories  herein  mentioned,  under  any 
pretended  Right  or  Title  what.soever  In  Confirmation  whereof  we 
the  said  Micos,  Chieftians,  Captains  and  Warriors  have  hereunto 
set  our  Hands  and  affixed  our  Seals  at  the  Oakehoy  Town  Square 
(the  Place  of  our  assembling)  the  twenty  Eighth  Day  of  May  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftyone 
Witnesses  to  this  deed  The  Mark  of  Enostanakeei 

Lachlan  McGilllvray.  Interpreter  head  King  of  all  the  Upper  Creeks 

The  Mark  of  Fanne  Mlco 
head  King  of  the  Oakfusskees 
The  Mark  of  Hutblepoabacho 
Chief  &  head  Warror  of  the 
Puckantallahassees 
The  Mark  of  Tustanah  Imothlu 
Chief  &  head  Warror  of  Moccu- 
tussaws 

The  Mark  of  Isspokoggee  Mlco 
head  King  of  the  Tuckepatchees 
The  Mark  of  Ineha  Lacko 
mico  of  thel  Weevoakaws 
The  Mark  of  Tusstanakee 
head  Captain  of  Oakchoys 
The  Mark  of  Relesiniha 
Head  Man  of  Helabbees 

1.  Some  of  thesp  marks  are  croHSp*  as  an  X.  wbilp  others  are  configurations 
impossible  to  reproduce  In  type. 


Isaac  Barksdale 
William  Sludders 
George  Galpbin 
Daniel  Clark 
John  Pettycrow 
John  Mackintosh 
Timothy  Millim 
Nichos.  Chlnnery 
John  Ross 
Thos.  Devall 
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The  Mark  of 
TootAiick  bacho 
head  Warrior  of  Oakfusekees 
The  Mark  of 
Ehula  Mico 
Mlco  of  the  Euphaleee 
The  Mark  of 
EmarenawgRee 
Mico  of  the  Oataseeee 
The  Mark  of 
Hupaye  hiclacktaw 
Mico  of  the  iittle  OakfusskeeR 
The  Mark  of 
Cusaeta  Nealacko 
head  Man  of  the  Weevoakaws 
The  Mark  of 
Chackalejee 

War  Captain  of  the  Chickesaws 
The  Mark  of 
Wephpaleavi 
Mico  of  Shalaphcaggee 
The  Mark  of 
Tnutanakeea 
head  Warrior  of  Coosawe 
The  Mark  of 
Ifa  Tuskenea 


War  Captain  of  Woceukays 
The  Mark  of  Tuaatanak  I  math  la 
head  Warrior  of  Cacoledjee 
The  Mark  of 
Taiehee  Mico 
head  man  of  Talsheee 
The  Mark  of 
Tallapooeee  Mico 
of  the  Clesaleee 

The  Mark  of 
Cotchaas  Mico 
head  King  of  Fuehatchees 
The  Mark  of 
Covetaw  Mico 
head  man  of  Ekanhatkee 
The  Mark  of 
Spani  Mico 

Chieftien  of  the  Coolammces 
The  Mark  of 
Thlaccusska  Mico 
Chieftien  of  the  Shuckutchpogga 
The  Mark  of 
F^pinouva 

Mico  &  Chief  of  the  Saranaa 
The  Mark  of 
Mingo  puBceua 
Mico  of  the  Notchees 


"Lachlan  McOlWowray  John  Pettycrow  and  John  Ross  do  severally 
make  Oath  that  they  were  present  and  did  see  the  several  within 
mentioned  Micos  Chieftans  Captains  and  Warriours  sign  and  Seal 
the  within  Instrument  of  Writing  after  being  truely  informed  of 
the  Purport  thereof  aad  that  the  Names  Lachlan  McGilvewray  John 
Pettycrow  and  John  Ross  thereunto  subscribed  are  these  Deponents 
own  Hand  writing  and  that  they  also  saw  the  other  Witnesses  sub¬ 
scribe  their  Names  thereto. 

"Sworn  the  Eighteenth  Day  of  r Lachlan  McGllllvray 

July  1751  before  me  (sign’d)  Jjohn  Pettycrow 

(sign’d)  Wm.  Spencer  I^John  Ross 

The  above  mentioned  Indian  Chiefs  expressed  the  greatest  Satis¬ 
faction  at  the  Manner  of  the  Presents  being  delivered  them,  as  they 
were  doubly  valuable  by  being  brought  to  their  Doors,  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  notwithstanding  the  Artifice  used  by  the  French  to 
dissatisfye  them  against  the  English,  they  had  always  found  them 
their  truest  Friends,  on  whom  they  might  rely  without  being  de¬ 
ceived. 
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Mr.  Graham  in  his  return  called  at  the  Cowetas,  the  principal 
Town  in  the  lower  Creeks,  where  Malatche  resides,  and  He  and  the 
other  Chiefs  received  him  with  seeming  Kindness,  but  declined 
executing  a  Deed  (as  appears  by  their  answer  to  Mr.  Graham’e 
Talk)  prepared  agreable  to  the  Preceding  one  for  Investing  the 
Trustees  with  the  Sole  Right  and  Property  of  the  Lands  called  the 
Indians  on  Savannah  River,  and  the  three  Islands  called  Ossebaw, 
St.  Catherine’s  and  Sapola,  but  wou’d  lend  the  whole  or  any  Part 
thereof  during  Pleasure;  and  that  they  never  Sold  or  disposed  of 
any  Part  of  the  aforesaid  Lands  to  any  Person  or  Persons  what¬ 
soever;  and  likewise  that  they  utterly  rejected  and  disowned  any 
Claim,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosomworth  pretended  to  have  to  the 
said  Lands,  and  possitively  affirmed,  they  never  executed  any  Deed 
concerning  the  same,  that  they  knew  of;  that  the  setling  a  trading 
Store  at  the  Ocone  River  had  given  them  uneasiness,  and  bad  oc¬ 
casioned  the  Enemies  of  their  Nation  to  cut  of  several  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  who  went  there  to  trade,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  to 
do  any  thing,  that  might  disoblige  their  Friends  the  English,  before 
they  had  applyed  to  them  for  Redress,  which  they  understood  they 
bad  done  by  a  Talk,  they  had  signed  and  sent  by  Mrs.  Bosomworth. 
which  (by  some  of  those,  who  were  Witnesses  thereto)  appeared 
to  be  that  Deed  of  Gift  the  Bosomworths  pretended  to  have  of  the 
aforementioned  Lands. 

The  Board  find,  that  notwithstanding  Malatche  and  two  or  three 
Head  men  in  the  Cowetaws  remain  disaffected  on  this  Head,  yet 
the  most  Part  of  the  Head  Men  of  the  other  Towns  in  the  lower 
Creeks  wou’d  readily  comply;  and  there  Is  no  doubt,  if  Presents 
had  arrived  as  was  expected  from  England,  that  Malatche  might  be 
likewise  brought  over. 

This  Journey  of  Mr.  Graham’s  as  well  as  sending  the  Presents 
to  the  Nation  has  been  unavoidably  attended  with  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  Expence,  which  the  Board  know  not  bow  to  discharge,  unless 
by  the  Sales  of  the  Publick  Stores  at  Frederica,  which  they  hope 
the  Trustees  will  approve  of. 

Mr.  James  Habersham  acquainted  the  Board,  that  the  Land  con¬ 
taining  Five  Hundred  Acres  granted  to  him  (as  appears  by  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Board)  the  4th.  April  1750  on  this  River,  adjoin¬ 
ing  East  on  Mr.  James  McLaren’s  Land,  and  West  on  Lands  granted 
to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bolr.ius  up  this  River,  v’as  not  so  suitable  for  Him, 
as  He  expected;  therefore  He  requested  that  He  might  have  Five 
Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  in  lieu  of  the  same,  on  the  West  side  of 
the  North  Branch  of  little  Ogechee  River  adjoyning  to  the  East 
by  Lands  granted  to  Capt.  Noble  Jones  and  Mr.  Francis  Harris, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  vacant  Lands.  The  Board  granted  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  ordered  the  Surveyor  to  lay  out  and  put  him  in  Posses- 
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Sion  of  the  aforesaid  Lands  on  little  Ogechee  River,  and  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  resigned  the  said  Lands  formerly  laid  for  Him  up  this 
River, 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Saturday  the  22d.  Day  of  June 
1751. 

{Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
James  Habersham  ) 

Noble  Jones  )  Assistants 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Harman  Lempke  of  Ebenezer  acquainted  the 
Board,  that  the  Surveyer  had  not  laid  out  the  Five  Hundred  Acres 
of  Land  granted  him  by  this  Board  on  an  Island  near  Ebenezer 
(as  appears  by  their  Proceedings)  the  9th.  May  last,  and  as  He 
understood,  that  Mr.  James  Habersham  had  leave  to  change  the 
Land,  formerly  laid  out  for  Him,  adjoining  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bol- 
zius’s  Land  up  this  River  for  another  Tract,  He  requested,  that  He 
might  have  the  said  Land,  formerly  laid  out  for  said  Habersham, 
in  lieu  of  the  like  Quantity  granted  him  the  said  9th.  May,  which 
was  more  convenient  for  Him  to  improve,  especially  as  it  was  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius’s  Land,  which  the  said  Mr.  Bol- 
zius  likewise  requested.  The  Board  granted  his  Request,  and  He 
accordingly  resigned  any  claim  to  the  like  Quantity  on  the  Island 
near  Ebenezer  aforesaid. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  27th.  Day  of  June 
1751. 


Present  J 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham  'j 

James  Habersham  L  Assistants 
Noble  Jones  I 


Pour  or  five  of  our  neighbouring  Indians  lying  in  a  Hut  near  the 
Town  were  about  the  middle  of  last  Night  fired  upon,  which, 
alarmed  many  of  the  Inhabitants,  among  others  Messrs.  Habersham 
[and]  Jones,  who  acquainted  the  Board,  that  on  their  going  to  the 
Place,  from  whence  they  heard  the  report  of  the  Guns,  they  met 
the  Officer  of  the  Guard  with  twelve  Men  well  arm’d  (his  proper 
Guard  consisting  only  of  six)  who  informed  them,  that  Ben,  one  of 
the  Indians  was  shot  as  he  lay  a  sleep,  which  was  done  as  the  other 
Indians  reported  by  a  Pariy  of  Cherokecs  or  Notteweges;  but  they 
being  desirous  of  seeking  the  Truth,  went  on,  and  ordered  the  Guard 
to  return  with  them,  Mr.  Jones  searched  the  wounded,  and  found 
that  He  was  not  only  shot,  but  was  likewise  stabed,  which  pene¬ 
trating  his  Breast  wounded  his  Lungs,  which  He  beleived  was  Mor- 
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tal.  This  occasioned  them  to  enquire  more  strictly  into  the  affair, 
being  Jealous,  that  the  Indians  with  Ben  bad  done  it,  not  thinking 
an  Enemy  wou’d  have  dar’d  to  commit  such  Hostilities  so  near  the 
Town,  but  as  they  were  sober,  and  persisted  that  they  saw  four 
Indians  fire  on  them,  and  that  they  returned  two  or  three  shot, 
and  beleived  one  or  more  went  off  wounded,  and  Ben  also  agreeing 
in  the  same,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  remove  both  him  and  them 
for  their  safety  to  the  Guard  House,  where  Mr.  Jones  apply’d  such 
Medicines,  as  He  thought  Proper,  but  without  Effect,  He  expiring 
soon  after  Day  Light.  One  of  our  Inhabitants  went  early  this  Morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Place,  where  Ben  was  wounded  to  see  if  He  could  make 
any  Discovery,  and  on  finding  Tracts  and  Blood,  followed  it  some 
way  into  the  Woods,  but  fearing  He  might  fall  into  an  Ambuscade, 
thought  proper  to  return,  and  reported  the  same;  on  which  the 
Board  sent  for  the  Indians,  and  acquainted  them,  with  what  was 
discovered,  and  desired  they  would  go  out  with  some  of  our  People 
and  pursue  the  Tract,  as  they  might  probably  come  up  with  the 
wounded,  whereby  they  might  discover,  by  whom  the  Mischief  was 
done.  They  seem’d  fearful  and  unwilling  to  go,  but  being  prest, 
they  consented,  but  before  they  had  proceeded  half  a  Mile  on  the 
Tract,  they  were  obliged  to  return  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  This 
occasioned  the  Board  to  send  out  a  Party  of  Men,  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Harris,  who,  with  great  Difficulty  perswaded  the 
Indians  before  mentioned  to  go  out,  and  shew  them  the  Tract,  and 
in  less  than  an  Hour,  they  came  up  with  a  wounded  Indian,  and 
brought  him  to  Town.  The  wounded  called  himself  a  Cherokee,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  lodged  in  the  Guard  House,  to  prevent  his  being 
cruelly  used  by  the  Creeks,  and  Doctor  Graham,  and  Capt.  Jones 
were  desired  to  inspect  his  Wounds,  who  reported  that  He  was  shot 
through  the  thick  of  his  Thigh,  and  had  much  Blood,  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  travelling,  but  was  not  dangerous. 

The  two  Creek  Indians  before  mentioned  got  drunk,  and  tho’ 
they  were  with  the  greatest  Difficulty  perswaded  to  assist  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  Tract,  they  demanded  him  as  their  Prisoner  in  order  to 
burn  him.  The  Board  could  not  suffer  such  Inhumanity,  and  there¬ 
fore  endeavoured  to  passify  them  for  the  present,  by  entertaining 
and  lodging  them  in  a  publick  House. 


Friday  the  28th.  Day  of  June  1751. 

This  Morning  the  two  Creek  Indians  (mentioned  yesterday)  being 
sober  attended  the  Board,  when  after  some  Discourse  about  the 
nature  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  our  Custom  of  using  them,  they 
seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  said,  that  white  Men  were  wiser, 
and  had  better  Heads,  than  Indians. 
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Saturday  the  29tb.  Day  of  June  1751. 

Last  Night  Mr.  Isaac  Young  a  Lieutenant  in  the  M'ilitia  reported, 
that  He  had  seen  an  Indian  Woman  naked  near  his  Plantation,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  Chickesaw,  and  had  been  lately  taken  by  the 
Notteweges.  and  was  very  desirous  of  coming  into  the  Town,  and 
of  being  protected  by  the  white  People;  but  after  asking  a  great 
many  Questions,  as  well  concerning  the  Indian  who  had  been  killed 
by  the  Cherokees,  as  also  of  the  Cherokee,  who  was  wounded  and 
brought  into  Town,  she  made  a  farther  Pretence  of  haTing  a  Young 
Child  at  a  small  Distance  in  an  adjoining  Swamp,  which  as  soon 
as  she  had  got  into.  She  gave  him  the  Slip,  and  altho*  He  searched 
for  her  some  Time,  He  could  not  see  her  no  more. 

Upon  the  above  report  Captains  Jones  and  Harris  with  the  said 
Lieutenant  Young,  and  a  small  Party  of  Horse,  went  out  in  quest 
of  the  said  Woman  and  the  Indians  supposed  to  be  with  her;  but 
returned  without  having  the  Pleasure  of  coming  up  with  them. 

One  hundred  Pounds  in  Sola  Bills  was  issued  to  Mr.  Russell  Clerk 
of  the  Accounts  towards  defraying  Part  of  the  Silk  Culture. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  4th.  Day  of  July 
1751. 

{Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
James  Habersham  i 

Noble  Jones  }  Assistants 

Captain  Noble  Jones  Informed  the  Board,  that  on  Monday  last, 
upon  a  Report  of  some  Cherokee  Indians  being  at  Newington,  a 
Village  about  five  Miles  West  of  this  Town,  He  got  together  a  Party 
of  Horse,  and  went  there,  when  Anthony  Pages  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  Village,  told  him;  that  the  Day  before  three  Indians  in  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  Frenchman  was  at  his  House,  and  after  demanding  some 
Provisions  and  asking  many  Questions  about  the  Country,  they 
went  off,  and  took  some  Linnen,  that  was  hung  up  to  dry  But  they 
returned,  after  traversing  the  Woods,  without  making  any  Dis¬ 
covery  of  them. 

Mr.  William  Spencer  applyed  to  the  Board  for  Five  hundred  Acres 
of  Land,  bounded  North  by  the  Township  Lands,  South  by  Mr.  Henry 
William  Parker,  and  East  and  West  by  vacant  Lands,  setting  forth, 
that  He  had  no  Lands  in  the  Colony,  except  a  Lott  in  this  Town, 
which  He  resigned  to  his  second  Son  John  Spencer.  The  Board  con¬ 
sidering  bis  Services,  and  bis  large  encreasing  Family,  thought  his 
request  very  reasonable,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be  laid  out  for 
Him. 

Matthias  Zettler  of  Ebenezer  petitioned  this  Board  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  Fifty  Acres  of  Land,  adjoining  West  to  the  like  Quantity 
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formerly  laid  out  for  him  on  Blue  Bluff  near  that  Town,  setting 
forth,  that  He  had  not  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  high  Land  on  that, 
which  He  was  possessed,  and  also  that  He  was  able  to  cultivate  a 
larger  Tract,  having  acquired  two  Negroes.  The  Board  thought  his 
request  reasonable,  and  granted  it. 

James  Woolford  petitioned  for  two  Hundred  and  fifty  Acres  of 
Land  on  the  South  of  little  Ogechee  River,  about  three  Miles  above 
John  Wilson.  The  Board  knowing  that  He  had  no  abillity  to  Improve 
such  a  Tract,  told  Him  that  He  should  have  Fifty  Acres,  agreable 
to  the  Trustees  Orders,  when  He  came  last  from  England,  at  the 
Place  above  mentioned,  which  He  seemed  pleased  with,  and  promised 
to  cultivate  it. 

Jerey  Sliterman  petitioned  for  a  Town  Lott  No.  1  in  Laroche 
Tythlng  Heathcote  Ward,  which  was  surrendered  by  William  Fran¬ 
cis  on  his  having  a  Grant  of  Five  hundred  Acres  of  Land,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  the  17tb.  November  1748. 
The  Board  knowing  the  young  Man  to  have  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  faithfully  to  a  Gunsmith,  and  to  have  behaved  soberly,  they 
granted  bis  request. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Friday  the  12th.  Day  of  July 
17B1. 


Present  V 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 

James  Habersham  y  Assistants 
Noble  Jones 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  Pounds  In  Sola  Bills  was  issued  to  Mr. 
William  Russell  Clerk  of  the  Accounts  towards  discharging  the  Silk 
Culture. 

The  10th.  Instant  a  few  of  the  Trustees  Horses  were  sold  at  Pub¬ 
lic  Outcry. 


Saturday  the  13th.  Day  of  July  1761. 

The  greatest  Part  of  this  Day  was  spent  with  the  Traders  from 
the  Upper  Creek  Nation,  who  attended  the  Board  early  this  Morning, 
in  order  to  settle  their  Towns,  Bounds  and  Licences,  which  after 
many  Debates  was  at  length  amicably  agreed  to  the  Satisfaction  of 
the  Board  and  the  Traders. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Monday  the  15th.  Day  of  July 
1751. 


Present 


{Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 
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The  Board  received  by  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Casper  Hof  stater;  who 
came  from  London  in  the  Charming  Martha  Captain  Lesslie  to  Beau¬ 
fort,  a  very  kind  Letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn  dated  the  27th. 
April  last,  which  they  will  endeavour  to  make  a  proper  Improve¬ 
ment  of,  by  preventing  any  uneasiness  in  the  Minds  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  on  account  of  the  Trustees  being  denied  a  supply  from  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  Service  of  the  Colony. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Friday  the  26th.  Day  of  July 
1761. 

f  Henry  Parker  Vice  President 

Present  J  James  Habersham  1 

\  Noble  Jones  /  Assistants 

The  Board  were  employed  the  greatest  Part  of  this  Day  in  exam¬ 
ining  sundry  Workmen’s  Bills  about  the  Silk  Culture  and  other 
public  Services,  which  after  they  had  done,  they  ordered  them  to 
stand  in  due  course  of  Payment. 

Saturday  the  27th.  Day  of  July  1751. 

One  hundred  Pounds  in  Sola  Bills  was  issued  to  Mr.  William  Rus¬ 
sell  Clerk  of  the  Accounts  to  defray  the  Expences  contracted  on 
the  Silk  Culture,  that  those  Accounts  might  be  compleated,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Trustees  with  the  Silk. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Friday  the  26th.  Day  of  July  1751. 
Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham  'I 

resent  ,  James  Habersham  L  Assistants 

Noble  Jones  J 

The  Workmen  making  some  Objections  about  setting  their  Bills 
for  erecting  the  Filature,  mentioned  the  26th.  Instant,  they  were 
taken  into  further  Consideration  this  Day,  and  the  whole  was  setled. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  7th.  Day  of  Au¬ 
gust  1751. 


Present 


f 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 


Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 


} 


Assistants 


Most  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Southern  Road,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  the  12th.  June  last,  attended  the  Board,  and  reported,  that 
they  had  searched  the  Woods,  and  laid  out  the  most  convenient 
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Road  from  this  Town  to  the  Head  of  the  Midway  River;  but  there 
were  many  Swamps,  Creeks  and  Rivers  in  the  Way,  which  would 
be  very  difficult  to  make  passable;  tho’  it  might  be  surmounted.  If 
there  was  an  equal  Willingness  in  the  Inhabitants  to  accomplish 
so  necessary  a  work.  To  which  the  Board  reply’d,  they  thought  It 
highly  reasonable  that  every  Male  Person,  whether  white  or  Black 
from  Sixteen  to  Sixty  Years  of  Age  within  each  District,  should  be 
obliged  to  work  on  the  Road  contiguous  to  their  respective  Habi¬ 
tations,  agreable  to  the  said  Minute  of  tbe  12th.  June  last,  and 
that  they  wou’d  assist  and  support  them  all  they  could  therein.  The 
Commissioners  seem’d  dissatisfyed  at  this  answer,  and  observed, 
that  as  the  Southern  Road  was  evidently  of  the  greatest  Conse¬ 
quence  to  the  well  setiing  and  safety  of  the  Colony,  it  ought  to  be 
first  opened,  and  that  all  Persons  within  the  Northern  Part  of  the 
Colony  should  be  compelled  to  assist  in  doing  it;  therefore  required, 
that  a  Power  might  be  lodged  in  them  to  oblige  the  said  Inhabitants 
thereto,  and  that  without  they  had  such  Power,  tho’  they  thanked 
the  Vice  President  for  the  Honour  done  them,  they  wou’d  decline 
having  any  Concern  about  the  Roads.  The  Board  acquainted  them, 
they  would  consider  of  it,  and  give  them  an  answer  to  Morning 
Morning. 

Thursday  the  8th.  Day  of  August  1751 
The  Board  took  into  Consideration  the  affair  of  the  Roads,  as 
by  the  Preceedlng  Minute  of  Yesterday,  and  being  very  desirous 
to  have  a  work,  so  necessary  and  serviseable  for  the  good  of  the 
Colony,  carried  on,  they  sent  for  tbe  Commissioners,  who  attended, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  them  the  unreasonableness  of  their  Re¬ 
quest,  especially  as  to  the  Germans  of  Acton  and  Vernonburgh,  who 
subsisted  principally  on  the  Garden  Stuff  and  Poultrey  they  raised, 
which  they  daily  brought  to  this  Town,  through  a  very  bad  Road: 
that  it  wou’d  therefore  be  inhumane  to  desire  them  to  work  on  a 
Road,  they  bad  no  immediate  Connection  with,  when  they  so  much 
wanted  one  of  their  own.  Likewise  that  the  same  objection  might 
be  with  great  Reason  urged  for  those,  who  resided  to  the  West  of 
this  Town,  where  Commissioners  wou’d  be  appointed  to  oblige  them 
to  work  on  their  Roads;  but  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Skidoway  and  Places  adjacent  had  a  tollerable  Road,  and  had 
promised  to  assist  in  opening  tbe  Southern  one,  the  Board  could 
not  doubt  of  their  performing  their  Promise,  but  if  they,  or  any 
contiguous  to  tbe  said  Southern  Road  should  refuse  to  assist,  they 
should  be  authorized  with  a  Power  to  compel  them,  on  which,  they 
seemed  well  satisfyed,  and  said  they  wou’d  vigorously  proceed  in 
the  designed  work. 

The  Board  purposed  to  answer  Mr,  Harman  Verelst’s  Letters 
of  the  16th.  August,  26th.  October  and  5th.  March  last,  and  es- 
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peciAlIj  the  former  in  respect  to  the  Cash  accounts,  but  other  Busi- 
neu  occnrlng,  they  were  obliged  to  postpone  it  'till  to  Day,  when 
they  finished  it,  to  which  they  refer  for  Particnlars. 

Mr.  Francis  Harris  in  Behalf  of  himself  and  Partner  laid  before 
the  Board  a  Pay  Bill  for  the  Prince  George  Scout  Boat  from  the 
28th.  February  1750/1  to  the  27th.  May  last,  both  Days  inclusive, 
amounting  to  Eighty  seven  Pounds  and  three  Pence  half  Penny 
Sterling,  which  after  they  had  examined,  the  Vice  President  and 
Assistants  certifyed  the  Service  to  be  duly  performed,  and  that 
the  Bxpence  had  been  defrayed  by  Messieurs  Harris  and  Habersham 
agreable  to  the  Trustees  Instructions,  which  the  Board  likewise 
advised  Mr.  Harman  Verelst  of  in  a  Letter  of  this  Date. 

Messieurs  Harris  and  Habersham  laid  before  the  Board  Captain 
Raymond  Demere’s  Receipt  for  Provisions,  they  supplyed  the  De¬ 
tachment  of  Soldiers  from  the  Three  Independent  Companys  in 
South  Carolina  stationed  at  Frederica  St.  Simons,  Jekyl  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Islands  under  his  Command  from  the  2Sd.  December  1750  to 
the  22d.  June  last,  being  26  Weeks  amounting  to  Seventy  seven  Pounds 
seven  Shillings  and  five  Pence  Sterling,  which  when  the  Board  had 
examined,  the  Vice  President  in  Council  certifyed  the  same  to  be 
justly  due  to  the  said  Harris  &  Habersham,  and  of  which  they  like¬ 
wise  advised  Mr.  Harman  Verelst  in  a  Letter  of  this  Date 

Several  Gentlemen  from  Carolina  having  been  to  view  the  Lands 
about  great  Ogechee,  attended  the  Board  to  know  on  what  Con¬ 
ditions,  they  wou’d  be  admitted  to  settle  them.  They  were  an¬ 
swered.  they  should  be  accommodated  with  any  vacant,  on  Proviso 
of  their  absolutely  engaging  to  reside  in  the  Colony,  at  which,  they 
wou’d  consider  of  it.  The  Board  think  it  an  obvious  Truth,  if  Gen¬ 
tlemen  residing  in  Carolina  are  allowed  to  take  up  Lands  here,  and 
only  settle  them  with  Negroes  and  an  Overseer,  this  Province  mast 
become  a  Province  to  that,  as  the  value  of  their  Produce  must  center 
there;  An  Evil  (was  there  no  other)  which  they  presume  ought  to  be 
guarded  against. 

Friday  the  9th.  Day  of  August  1751 

The  Board  in  Consequence  of  their  Resolution  Yesterday  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  William  Francis,  Lieutenant  Isaac  Young  and  Mat¬ 
thias  West  to  carry  on  the  Western  Road  from  this  Town  to  Ebe- 
noser  Cowpen,  and  Theobald  Keifer  and  Christian  Reidelsperger 
of  Bbenezer  to  carry  the  said  Road  on  from  their  Cowpen  to  old 
Ebenezer  Creek.  They  likewise  appointed  Michael  Burghalter  of 
Acton  and  Jacob  Dice  of  Vernonburgh  to  have  the  Care  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  Road  from  thence  to  this  Town,  wbo  were  all  empowered  to 
act  as  Commissioners  in  their  respective  Districts  by  an  Appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  Seal  of  the  Colony. 


L 
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Messieurs  Robiasou  and  Habersham  laid  before  the  Board  an 
Account  of  the  whole  Expence  of  the  Silk  Culture,  including  the 
Filature  the  past  Season,  the  whole  being  now  compleated,  with 
Vouchers  to  support  each  Charge  amounting  to  six  hundred  and 
seven  Pounds,  Nine  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  half  Penny  Sterling, 
which  they  examined  and  approved  of,  and  doubt  not,  when  the 
fine  Parcel  of  Silk,  reeled  this  Year,  reaches  the  Trustees,  it  will 
give  them  great  Satisfaction;  and  in  Justice  to  these  Gentlemen, 
who  have  particularly  had  the  Management  of  it,  they  must  say, 
they  have  spared  no  Pains  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the  undertaking. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  4th.  Day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1761. 

Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham  1 

Assistants 


Present 


James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 

The  ISth.'Ulto.  the  Vice  President  got  a  very  bad  Hurt  in  one 
of  his  Knees  by  a  Fall  in  mounting  his  Horse,  which  threw  him 
Into  a  Fever,  which,  with  the  necessary  occations  of  some  other 
Members,  prevented  the  Board  meeting  for  some  Time  past. 

Mr.  James  Habersham  acquainted  the  Board,  that  He  and  Mr. 
Robinson  bad  sent  the  Silk  reeled  the  past  Season  to  Beaufort,  to 
be  shipt  on  Board  the  Charming  Martha  Captain  John  Lesslle, 
which  they  had  consigned  to  Mr.  Harman  Verelst,  namely 

2  Trunks  raw  Silk  containing  269  lb  10  oz.  Net  Avoirdupois 
2  Bales  Filozel  containing  161  lb  Net 
1  Do.  of  bottom  of  Cocoons  containing  55  lb  5  oz  Net 
1  Do.  of  peirced  Cocoons  containing  10  lb.  3  oz.  Net 
Mr.  Habersham  likewise  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter,  which 
He  and  Mr.  Robinson  jointly  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn  dated  the 
[blank]  Ulto.,  about  the  Silk  Culture;  wherein  they  had  pointed  out 
the  Means,  which  appeared  to  them  most  conducive  to  establish 
and  make  it  a  lasting  Benefit  to  the  Colony,  and  our  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  which  the  Board  very  much  approved  of. 

Mr.  Habersham  also  acquainted  the  Board,  that  He  had  for¬ 
warded,  agreable  to  their  desire  sundry  Accounts  of  publick  Ex- 
pences  with  the  Vouchers,  and  other  Dispatches  from  the  Board 
by  the  said  Charming  Martha  to  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn. 

The  30tb.  Ulto.  a  Spanish  Barcalongo  was  brought  up  the  River 
by  the  Pilot,  and  the  Captain,  who  called  himself  Don  Juan  Deplna 
Y  Baesa  attended,  and  acquainted  the.  Board,  that  He  came  from 
Campeche,  and  intended  for  Cuba,  but  thro’  the  Unskilfulnesa  of 
His  Pilot  got  upon  this  Coast,  before  they  knew  where  they  were. 
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and  must  certainly  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  tor  a  Passenger 
(an  English  man)  on  Board,  who  had  been  Mate  of  a  Ship,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  marched 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Jucatan  to  Campeche;  likewise  that  his  Vessel, 
the  St.  Joseph  Y  las  Animas,  about  Sixty  Tons  was  in  a  wretched 
Condition,  the  Men  being  obliged  to  Pump  almost  continually,  there¬ 
fore  desired  leave  to  unload  and  refit,  which  He  could  no  otherwise 
defray,  than  by  their  permitting  him  to  sell  part  of  his  Cargoe,  which 
He  said  consisted  of 

5S  Ton  of  chipt  Campeche  Logwood 

200  lb.  Sarsaparilla 

4000  Vinelloes  about  20  lbs. 

100  Loaves  of  Copal 

The  Board  after  duly  considering  the  Captain's  request,  and  hav¬ 
ing  reason  to  beleive  from  strict  Enquiry  the  Truth  of  what  He  set 
forth,  they  gave  him  leave  to  unload,  and  to  sell  such  Part  of  his 
Cargoe  as  wou’d  onlp  defray  the  Expence  of  victualling  and  refitting 
his  shattered  Vessel,  which  they  thought  the  Laws  of  Trade,  as 
well  as  that  of  Necessity  wou’d  Justify. 

Thursday  the  5th.  Day  of  September  1751 
Mr.  James  Maxwell  of  South-Carolina,  Brother  to  Mr.  Audly  Max¬ 
well  of  Midway  River,  came  here  to  view  our  Lands  with  an  Inten¬ 
tion,  He  said,  to  settle  in  the  Colony,  if  He  could  be  accommodated. 
He  said  He  had  about  one  Hundred  Negroes  little  and  big,  besides 
a  large  Family  of  Whites,  and  did  not  doubt  of  making  a  considera¬ 
ble  Progress  in  the  Cultivation  of  Lands,  and  in  manufacturing  our 
ordinary  Produce  for  Exportation.  The  Board  being  well  satisfyed 
of  his  good  Character  and  Abillity,  told  him.  He  should  have  any 
vacant  Lands,  He  should  approve  of,  if  He  would  move  and  re¬ 
side  here  with  bis  Family,  which  He  thought  a  very  necessary  and 
reasonable  Condition,  and  did  not  desire  any  Lands  to  be  laid  out 
for  Him;  'till  He  complyed  with  it.  which  He  proposed  doing  about 
Christmas  next. 

Oeorge,  Son  of  Captain  Phillip  Delegal,  delivered  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Martyn  dated  the  18th.  April  last  directed  to  the 
Vice  President  and  Assistants,  which  acquainted  them  with  the 
Trustees  Resolution  of  granting  to  the  said  Phillip  Five  Hundred 
Acres  of  Land,  adjoining  to  Lands  granted  to  his  Son  Phillip  on 
the  North  Fork  of  little  Ogechee  River,  in  Case  it  should  be-  vacant, 
and  if  noL  the  like  Quantity  in  any  other  vacan  [sic]  Place.  The 
Board  are  sorry,  this  Letter  was  not  delivered  them  sooner,  as  It 
wou’d  have  prevented  their  engaging  the  particular  Land  wanted 
by  Mr.  Delegal,  to  Mr.  James  Deveaux  a  Person  of  an  undoubted 
good  Character  and  of  good  Abillity,  who  is  soon  expected  to  settle 
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it,  and  as  the  Trustees  doubtless  expected,  that  Mr.  Delegal  wou’d 
forthwith  settle  this  Land,  the  Board  acquainted  his  Son,  that  it 
He,  as  agent  for  his  Father  wou’d  come  here  with  proper  Strength, 
they  wou’d  immediately  order  the  same  to  be  laid  out,  where  ever 
He  should  desire,  if  vacant,  agreable  to  the  Trustees  Directions. 

At  the  said  Time,  the  said  George  and  his  Brother  John  petitioned 
tor  Five  hundred  Acres  of  Land  each,  near  or  adjoining  to  their 
Brother  Phillip.  The  Board  having  good  Reason  to  beleive,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  pompous  Pretensions,  that  neither  of  them  had  the 
least  Shadow  of  Abillity  to  improve  even  a  Fifty  Acre  Tract,  post¬ 
poned  their  Petitions,  ’till  they  were  better  satisfyed  about  them. 
On  this  Occasion,  cannot  omit  observing,  that  as  there  is  now  a 
prospect  of  our  Lands  becoming  more  valuable,  they  are  pestered 
with  Petitions  from  People,  many  of  whom  are  of  no  Abillity,  and 
others  worthless  and  undeserving,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  reserve 
them,  ’till  they  can  meet  with  a  Purchaser.  The  Board  have  often 
remarked,  how  much  the  Colony  suffers,  by  having  so  many  of 
her  granted  Lands  laying  unoccupied,  which  Greivance  growes  daily 
more  intolerable,  therefore  they  think  their  Duty  to  the  Trustees, 
as  well  as  to  the  Colony  demands  their  greatest  Care  to  prevent  an 
Encrease  of  this  very  great  Inconvenience,  by  not  granting  Lands 
to  any,  but  who  they  have  a  reasonable  Satisfaction  will  reside  upon, 
and  occupy  them  with  a  sufficient  Number  of  Hands. 

The  Board  issued  to  discharge  the  estimated,  and  other  Ezpences 
ordered  by  the  Trustees  to  Christmas  last  Three  Hundred  and  fifty 
Pounds  in  Sola  Bills 


Friday  the  6th.  Day  of  September  1751 
Several  Tradesmen’s  Bills  were  laid  before  the  Board,  and  after 
they  were  examined,  what  appeared  to  be  justly  due,  were  ordered 
to  stand  in  due  Course  of  Payment. 

Noble  Wimberley  Jones  who  is  now  of  Age,  and  in  a  Capacity  of 
Improving  Land  petitioned  the  Board  for  Four  Hundred  and  fifty 
Acres,  adjoining  to  Lands  granted  to  his  Father  Capt.  Noble  Jones 
on  the  Head  of  the  North  Branch  of  little  Ogechee  River,  and  va¬ 
cant  Lands  on  all  other  sides.  The  Board  knowing  him  to  be  a  dis¬ 
creet  and  deserving  young  Man;  granted  his  Request. 


[The  end.] 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS’S  DIARY,  1834-1837 
Edited  by  Jam£s  Z.  Rabun* 

Part  1 

In  his  seventy-one  years  (1812-83)  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
kept  three  diaries,  the  first  probably  covering  the  years  1832-34, 
the  second  during  the  years  1834-37,  and  the  last  in  1865.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  lost  in  1834  when,  as  he  himself  expired, 
the  trunk  in  which  it  was  kept  *Vas  either  misplaced  or  stolen” 
from  an  inn  at  Warrenton,  Georgia.  The  third,  begun  in  May 
1865  and  discontinued  in  October  1865,  covered  the  months 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  original  of  the  prison  diary  was  acquired  by  Emory  Uni- 
versh/,  along  with  a  part  of  Stephens’s  correspondence,  from 
the  Stephens  heirs  in  1946.  While  it  was  in  their  hands,  it  was 
edited  very  freely  by  Myrta  Lockett  Avary  and  published  under 
the  title  Recollections  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company  in  191a 

The  second  of  Stephens’s  diaries,  which  is  published  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  and  the  one  following,  was  bought  by 
Bernard  Baruch  in  1937,  along  with  more  than  11,000  items  of 
Stephens’s  correspondence,  from  Mrs.  Horace  Holden  of  At¬ 
lanta,  a  great-niece  of  Stephens;  and  Mr.  Baruch  presented  the 
whole  collection  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  1860s 
Stephens  lent  the  1834-37  diary  to  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston, 
when  the  latter  began  to  collect  materials  for  a  biography  of 
the  Georgia  polid^  leader.  Johnston  included  a  number  of 
”dressed-up”  excerpts  from  this  diary  in  the  Life  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  (Philadelphia,  1878),  of  which  he  and  William  H. 
Browne  were  joint  authors.  Then  the  1834-37  diary  was  ap¬ 
parently  lost  sight  of,  for  no  subsequent  biographer  of  Stephens 
has  us^  k. 

The  diary  reveals  a  highly  sensitive  young  man  of  serious 
and  joyless  habits,  of  consuming  ambition,  of  poverty-fed  pride, 
and  of  morbid  preoccupation  with  self.  It  begins  April  19,  1834, 
and  in  a  long  initial  entry,  gives  an  introspective  account  of 
Stephens’s  boyhood  and  schooling.  For  the  next  three  months 

*lfr.  lUbOB  la  BB  BaaociBta  profeaaor  of  blstof7  Ib  Baiory  UBlTcraltj. 
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the  young  diarist  wrote  almost  daily.  Then  in  the  latter  half 
of  1834  his  entries  became  irregular.  In  1835  and  1836  the  record 
grew  even  more  fitful.  The  account  ended  with  three  long 
entries  (one  in  October  1836  and  two  in  January  1837),  in  which 
he  described  his  first  trip  to  Washington  and  New  York. 

THIS  BOOK 

Was  bought  this  day,  April  the  19th  1834  (it  being  Saturday)  of 
the  mercantile  House  of  Col.  Janes  &  Co.  in  the  town  of  Crawfordville 
Cra.,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  herein  some  of  the  changing  scenes 
and  varying  events  of  each  passing  day.  To  this  use  I  devote  it,  hoping 
I  may  never  be  induced  to  consider  the  purchase  price  money  ill-spent. 
Should  this  hope,  however,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  in 
human  anticipations,  prove  to  me  illusory,  I  shall  have  a  two-fold 
consolation  wherefrom  to  draw  comfort,  viz.  in  the  first  place  (if  the 
reccollection  [sic]  of  former  pain  can  be  any  mitigation  to  present) 
the  knowledge  of  its  not  being  the  first  time  of  my  having  suffered 
from  similar  disappointments;  and  secondly,  a  lively  consciousness  of 
having  spent  often  much  larger  sums  in  much  less  worthy  causes.  I 
have  long  since  determined  in  my  mind  the  importance  of  preserving 
by  a  committal  to  paper  a  daily  memorandum  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  &  occur [r]ences  of  Life  &  subjects  of  observation,  accom¬ 
panied  with  such  reflections  as  might  be  suggested  to  the  mind  under 
the  action  of  their  immediate  influence.  A  plan  of  this  kind  I  once 
adopted,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  loose  [sic]  the  whole  fruit  of 
my  labours  in  this  line,  together  with  many  other  articles  of  value, 
in  a  trunk  which  was  either  misplaced  or  stolen  from  a  public  inn  in 
the  town  of  Warrenton.  And  as  I  do  not  feel  entirely  dispirited  by 
this  discouragement,  I  have  resolved  to  commence  a  similar  one 
profiting  as  much  as  possible  in  its  general  management  by  former 
experience.  Inasmuch  as  I  consider  such  a  course  will  be  attended 
with  many  and  lasting  advantages,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  here  to  enumerate — such  as  the  improvement  of  style  this 
habitual  and  easy  dictation  on  familiar  and  commonplace  subjects 
will  necessarily  effect,  the  recollection  and  remembrance  of  dates, 
facts,  scenes,  and  events  it  will  more  indelibly  impress  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory.  And  as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  pleasures,  which  constitute 
human  happiness,  are  derived  from  leisurely  reviewing  the  past,  this 
may  be  a  depository  ever  at  band  to  which  the  mind  when  unengaged 
may  revert,  and  draw  as  from  a  treasury  rich  stores  of  pure  delights 
and  unfeigned  enjoyments.  And  as  the  eye  is  glancing  over  these 
pages  tracing  the  history  of  days  forgotten,  often  may  it  light  upon 
some  little  remark  or  circumstance  penned  with  the  feelings,  views 
and  prejudices  of  its  own  date,  and  awaken  long  trains  of  slumbering 
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thoughts,  whilst  ten  thousand  concurrent  reccollections  [sic]  of  the 
same  period  spring  instantly  into  being,  and  the  whole  subject  matter 
with  all  Its  attendants  and  relaxations  almost  quicken  into  lively 
existence.  Thus  I  expect  to  fill  up  much  of  the  great  vacuum  of  idle 
moments,  when  time  hangs  heavily  "and  ennui  and  restlessness  feed 
upon  the  soul,”  by  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  yea  happy  retrospection  of 
these  pages:  whence  too  I  hope  to  derive  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
calling  to  mind  and  living  over  the  scenes  of  other  days,  but  also 
to  draw,  should  a  kind  Providence  spare  me,  many  useful  lessons  for 
the  future,  by  comparing  the  present  of  all  my  days  to  come  with 
similar  appearances  of  the  past. 

Nor  is  this  all;  but  as,  when  I  shall  have  ended  my  race  here  below 
and  shall  moulder  in  the  tomb  (which  however  difficult  it  may  now 
be  to  realize,  and  however  solemn  now  in  health  it  may  be  coolly  and 
seriously  to  reflect  upon,  yet  certainly  some  day  [will]  be  the  case) 
this  manuscript  may  fall  in  the  hands  of  some  surviving  friend,  who 
may  take  pleasure  in  perusing  its  contents,  and  reading  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  one  who  whilst  in  life  spoke  and  wrote  with  a  warm  hut 
honest  heart,  this  consideration  has  not  been  entirely  out  of  my  mind 
in  commencing  my  new  undertaking.  And  for  the  benefit  of  such.  If 
any  such  there  should  ever  be,  I  will  here  subjoin  such  preliminary 
history  of  myself  anterior  to  this  date  as  may  be  equally  gratifying 
and  Indispensably  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  that  which 
may  succeed.  I  was  born  about  3  miles  from  this  place  of  humble 
parentage  and  consequently  during  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  en¬ 
joyed  very  limited  opportunities  for  gaining  information  or  making 
any  improvements — being  detained  at  home  and  required  to  lend  my 
assistance,  which  was  always  very  feeble,  to  the  general  conduct  and 
management  of  the  farm.  My  mother  whose  name  previous  to  her 
marriage  was  Margaret  Grier,  died  long  before  my  reccollection  [sic]. 
She  was  a  woman  I  have  been  told  of  small  stature,  clear  intellects 
and  amiable  disposition.  My  father,  Andrew  B.  Stephens,  whom  I 
reccollect  [sic]  well,  after  the  death  of  my  mother  married  a  Miss 
Matilda  Lindsay.  Between  me  and  my  step  mother  there  did  never 
exist  much  filial  affection — the  reason  of  which  probably  I  am  now 
incompetent  rightly  to  assign,  and  shall  therefore  let  our  differences 
together  with  their  causes  rest  alike  unnoticed  and  untold.  Towards 
my  Father  however  who  was  a  man  of  good  English  education  and 
very  well  read  for  his  fortunes  I  always  entertained  the  highest  regard, 
and  yet  have  his  looks  actions,  features  and  virtues  embalmed  upon 
my  memory  by  the  sad  tears  of  bitter  anguish  and  disappointment 
poured  forth  over  his  (as  to  me)  untimely  end.  He  died  the  7th  day 
of  May  1826,  after  an  illness  of  hut  few  days  of  influanza  [sic],  I  was 
young,  without  any  experience,  knew  nothing  of  men.  or  their  deal¬ 
ings.  And  when  I  stood  by  his  bed-side,  and  saw  him  breathe  his 
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last  and  with  that  last  breath  my  last  hope  expire,  such  a  flood  of 
grief  rushed  upon  my  soul  as  almost  burst  my  tender  heart!  I  felt 
alone  and  friendless;  no  language  can  tell  the  deep  anguish  which 
moved  a  bosom  so  young.  The  Earth,  grass,  trees,  sky  and  everything 
looked  dreary,  and  life  not  worth  living,  and  I  longed  to  take  my 
peaceful  sleep  by  my  Father’s  side.  But  not  to  be  too  minute  in  these 
brief  details  I  soon  found  1  bad  only  entered  the  school  of  trouble. 
My  step  Mother,  with  the  same  disease  made  her  departure  from  this 
life  the  seventh  day  succeeding  my  Father’s.  This  was  the  closing 
scene.  The  family  had  now  to  be  scattered,  and  the  little  fraternity 
which  previously  had  been  wont  to  gather  around  the  same  fire-side 
with  the  returning  shades  of  every  evening,  knowing  no  cares  and 
fearing  no  ills,  like  birds  in  a  nest  little  apprehendind  [stc]  the  spoiler 
was  so  nigh,  had  now  to  prepare  for  a  scene  which  had  never  entered 
their  minds.  The  family  hud  to  be  dis[slolved,  and  each  member  had 
to  seek  a  new  abode  wherever  kindness  and  friendship  might  offer 
a  reception.  My  Father’s  family  as  I  might  with  propriety  have  stated 
before,  consisted  at  his  death  of  five  living  children,  vis.  Aaron  G. 
and  myself  sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  Johu  L.  Catharine  B.  and 
Linton  H.  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his  last  wife,  whose  ages  are 
iu  the  order  of  their  names  above.  Brother  A.  G.  who  was  the  oldest 
living  child  &  myself  were  offered  a  home  iu  the  family  of  our 
Mother’s  brother  then  Col.  now  Gen.  A.  W.  Grieri  of  Warren  County, 
who  treated  us  very  kindly  and  acted  as  Administrator  with  B.  F.  H. 
Lindsay  (step  mother’s  brother)  on  the  effects  of  our  Estate.  He  is 
a  man  who  with  good  natural  abilities,  without  any,  or  with  but  very 
little  assistance  has  raised  himself  by  his  own  exertions  to  consid¬ 
erable  eminence,  and  has  acquired  a  pretty  extensive  information  on 
the  general  topics  of  the  day.  Whiie  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  house 
he  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  Grier  his  sister  (who  lived  with  him  for  he 
was  not  then  married)  acted  towards  me  with  the  true  kindness  and 
affection  of  Uncle  and  Aunt  (nor  have  they  ever  evinced  a  contrary 
disposition  since  my  residence  has  been  elsewhere)  for  which  I  shall 
ever  feel  bound  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude.  But 
uotwithstand  this,  and  notwithstanding  I  had  my  only  full  brother 
for  a  daily  companion  and  bosom  friend,  yet  I  felt  that 
a  change,  a  great  change  had  come  over  my  life.  I  thought 
of  home,  of  my  accustomed  haunts  of  play,  of  my  various 
little  engagements  and  projects  of  pursuit,  of  schemes  I  had 
planned  and  speculations  I  had  so  sanguinely  indulged  so  lately  be¬ 
fore.  I  thought  of  the  servants  to  all  of  whom  I  felt  strongly  attached. 
I  thought  of  my  other  brothers  and  sister,  scanned  in  my  mind  all 
their  peculiarities  of  talk,  play  or  disposition,  dwelling  on  the  good 
qualities  and  forgetting  the  objectionable,  of  step  mother.  Father,  and 


1.  Grier  wan  then  brigadier-general  in  the  Georgia  militia. 
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In  a  word  of  the  whole  family  connected  in  all  its  relations  and  whilst 
reTolTing  in  my  mind,  and  thinking  upon  this  subject,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  my  residence  in  Warren,  I  frequently  almost 
desponded  and  felt  my  heart  burst  at  the  quick  reccoilection  [sic] 
of  the  sad  reality  of  the  final  dismemberment  of  that  which  then 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  once  a  joyful  happy  group!  At  the  reccol- 
lection  [sic],  that  the  subjects  of  my  musing  had  passed  forever  like 
a  dream  of  the  night,  and  that  all  the  pleasures  and  joys  associated 
with  their  reccollections  [sic]  were  never  again  to  be  tasted;  but  that 
a  new  life  was  before  me;  and  I  had,  for  success,  in  the  same  chiefly 
to  rely  upon  my  own  judgment  and  discretion  which  I  was  aware  was 
immature  and  often  injudicious.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  gave  my  mind 
a  serious  and  reflective  character.  Being  in  a  strange  place,  and  not 
being  acquainted  with  many  of  my  age  I  mixed  very  little  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  When  not  engaged  on  Uncle’s  farm  Brother  A.  G.  and  myself 
attended  school  about  2y%  miles  off.  Previous  to  this  we  had  "both 
been  to  school”  2  years,  could  read  tolerably,  write  legibly,  and  had 
figured  as  far  in  the  Arithmetic  as  the  "Rule  of  Three.”  During  the 
year  1826,  after  coming  to  Uncle  Grier’s  (which  was  on  the  29th  day 
of  May)  we  attended  school  at  irregular  intervals  about  3  months.  We 
were  reserved,  mixed  little  with  the  other  scholars,  applied  ourselves 
closely,  gained  the  esteem  of  our  teachers,  and  made  good  proficiency 
in  our  studies.  In  1827  Brother  remained  at  home  (for  such  now  we 
called  Uncle’s)  and  I  commenced  school  alone.  My  mind  had  not  yet 
lost  its  serious  cast,  which  at  this  time  was  becoming  somewhat  re¬ 
ligious.  I  never  had  been  vicious  or  openly  wicked  but  at  this  time 
I  began  to  think  seriously  upon  the  subject  of  my  moral  condition  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  And  my  very  long  lonely  walks  to  and 
from  school  evening  and  morning  were  not  unfavourable  to  such 
meditations.  I  however  applied  myself  to  my  book.  With  Arithmetic 
I  was  delighted,  and  in  five  months  I  had  completed  my  first  course 
with  a  full  manuscript  of  the  Federal  Calculator,  the  system  most 
generally  used  in  schools  in  those  days.  I  then  thought  it  would  be 
an  improvident  waste  of  money  to  continue  at  school  longer  unless 
I  had  means  to  continue  a  regular  course  of  study  preparatory  for 
some  profession,  but  this  being  out  of  the  question,  I  quit  school  with 
the  thought  that  I  had  now  finished  my  education.  And  I  well  reccol- 
lect  [sic]  how  often  and  how  solemnly  the  reflection  passed  my  mind 
the  last  evening  I  returned  home  from  the  long-remembered  log  cabin 
with  my  books  under  one  arm  and  basket  over  the  other.  "This  is  the 
last  day  I  shall  ever  go  to  school.”  My  intention  then  was  to  get  into 
some  business  as  a  clerk,  to  make  money  if  I  could,  and  if  fortune 
favoured  me,  afterwards  to  resume  my  studies  for  I  had  already  caught 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  “little  money” 
prevented  me  from  satisfying.  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Uncle's  unem- 
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ployed.  And  It  was  during  that  short  period  the  scale  of  my  fortune 
turned!  !  Whether  for  the  better  or  worse  I  cannot  tell!  But  what 
to  me  has  often  since  appeared  passing  strange  is  I  knew  it  not! 
Those  days  came  and  passed  as  others;  neither  did  their  transactions 
seem  to  involve  unusual  consequences.  Yet  their  results  as  trivial  as 
then  they  seemed  gave  a  stamp  to  my  character,  and  a  new  direction 
to  my  life.  In  an  accidental  excursion*  I  met  with  a  Mr.  Charles  Mills, 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  neighborhood  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  Sabbath  School  which  I  had  been  attending  who,  from 
subsequent  developments  it  appeared,  contrary  to  my  knowledge,  had 
been  pleased  and  gratlfyed  with  my  general  deportment  and  proficiency 
in  the  Sunday  S[chool].  He  commenced  talking  to  me  about  my  daily 
school,  and  my  future  prospects  &c.  I  candidly  and  frankly  made 
known  to  him  my  situation — that  I  had  just  quit  school,  had  finished 
my  education,  and  was  now  in  search  of  business  &c.  He  advised  me 
to  continue  at  school.  I  gave  him  my  reasons  for  a  contrary  course. 
He  then  proposed  if  I  would  consent  to  go  to  school  to  Washington 
to  Mr.  Webster,2  a  P[resbyterian]  preacher  (the  school  at  which  I 
bad  been  being  Catholic)  he  would  be  at  all  expenses  ftc.  Mr.  Mills 
was  then  a  man  considered  wealthy,  had  been  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Wilkes,  had  represented  the  county  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  ftc.  And  consequently  such  an  offer  from  such  a  man  to  me 
produced  a  very  strange  effect  upon  my  mind.  I  endeavored  to  act 
rationally,  and  rid  myself  of  my  embarrassness  [sic]  by  telling  him 
I  would  consult  Uncle  ftc.  Uncle  when  I  made  known  to  him  the  offer, 
said  but  little  leaving  me  to  do  as  I  might  choose.  I  in  the  meantime 
tried  to  exercise  my  own  judgement  (what  a  weak  effort  it  must 
have  been)  on  the  subject.  But  being  young  and  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  obligations  a  compliance  would  impliedly  impose 
on  me,  and  thinking  this  was  just  what  I  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  my  studies  I  was  not  long  in  making  up  my  mind,  as  Aunt 
Elizabeth  strongly  urged  it,  to  accept  the  offer.  For  this  fortune 
then  to  me  seemed  to  point  the  way.  A  few  weeks  found  me  ready 
with  new  clothes  for  Washington,  and  on  the  29th  July  I  arrived 
at  my  new  home,  which  was  Mr.  Webster’s  house,  he  and  Mr.  Mills 
having  made  arrangements  for  me  to  board  there.  I  at  first  finding 
myself  in  a  strange  place,  felt  lonesome  particularly  in  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Brother,  whose  loss  I  now  deeply  deplored.  I  however 
sought  a  remedy  in  books.  Mr.  W[ebster]  was  a  fine  man.  He  put 
me  first  in  Geog.  and  in  a  short  time  in  Latin  Grammar.  He  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  me,  for  I  still  retained  my  serious  religious 

•this  interview  was  at  the  Sunday  School  which  I  was  not  then 
usually  attending  [A.  H.  S.’s  own  note] 

2.  Aipzander  Hamtlton  Webster,  a  Vermonter  who  was  tutor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  1821-23,  and  Presbyterian  minister  at  Washington,  1823-27. 
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feeling.  He  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  my  piety  —  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  Joining  bis  church.  I  consented  —  then  proposed 
to  me  the  subject  of  the  ministry.  This  to  me  was  new,  but  in  my 
state  of  mind  then  1  thought  I  saw  no  objections,  but  the  necessary 
means  of  preparations.  He  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that 
score  —  there  was  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in¬ 
digent  young  men  called  the  G[eorgla]  B[ducation]  S[ociet'«^]  and 
If  I  would  put  myself  under  their  direction  I  would  want  no  assist¬ 
ance.  I  consented  after  consulting  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  thus  my  des¬ 
tinies  rolled!  And  I  afterwards  learned  that  Mr.  Mills  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Webster  of  me  before  he  had  spoken  to  me,  and  that  this  was  an 
arrangement  between  them.  Mr.  Mills  was  to  get  me  to  go  to  school. 
Mr.  W.  was  to  take  notice  of  me  and  if  pleased  was  to  make  the  above 
stated  propositions.  I  in  the  meantime  applied  myself  assiduously, 
was  soon  through  my  Gram.  —  soon  through  Sacrae  Historiae  and  into 
Cesar.  But  at  this  time  Mr.  W.  whom  I  loved  and  truly  lamented,  died. 
Mr.  Adam  Alexander  requested  I  should  board  with  him  and  pursue 
my  intended  course.  I  was  soon  at  a  new  home.  In  April  1828  had 
an  invitation  to  live  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Hay  —  In  May  to  live  with 
Mr.  Wm.  Gearing  Ac.  In  June  left  Washington  to  make  preparations 
for  going  to  college.  In  August  Joined  the  FYeshman  Class  in  Frank¬ 
lin  College  Athens  Ga.  After  a  little  more  than  nine  months  prepara¬ 
tion,  was  admitted  without  difficulty,  was  taken  under  the  patronage 
of  the  G[eorgia]  E[ducatlon1  Society,  boarded  with  Dr.  Church,  soon 
got  a  good  stand  in  my  class  Ac.  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  which 
I  had  long  wished  for,  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  fields  of  science  were  opened  to  my  view,  and  I 
roamed  through  their  wide  extent  at  my  pleasure  and  with  delight. 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Math,  in  order 
was  my  daily  food.  I  rose  by  successive  steps  from  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  Nat[ural]  Phil[o]s[ophy1  to  the  higher  and  with  the  curious 
development  of  chemistry  was  delighted.  At  this  time  my  mind  with 
the  maturity  of  age  began  to  undergo  a  change  on  the  subject  of  the 
ministry.  I  found  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  bad  not  before 
thought  of,  and  some  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  struggle  was 
hard  —  inasmuch  as  I  knew  my  peculiar  situation,  but  I  finally 
abandoned  that  project,  borrowed  money  of  Brother  A.  G.  and  paid 
off  to  the  E.  Society  all  the  money  they  had  expended  in  my  half. 
Graduated  in  Aug.  1832  at  the  same  commencement  at  which  Judge 
Clayton  offerred  [sic]  resolutions  for  the  call  of  a  con.s 
And  here,  although  I  have  extended  these  remarks  to  a  much 

3.  It  was  at  tbia  onmniencompiit  that  Augustin  Clajtnn,  John  M.  Berrien, 
and  William  H.  Crawford  called  a  public  meetiug  to  laj  plans  for  a  state  con¬ 
vention  to  induce  Georgia  to  nnllif.v  the  Tariff  .\ct  of  1833. 
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greater  extent  than  I  intended  when  I  commenced  them,  I  might 
pause,  before  entering  upon  the  detail  of  my  subsequent  history,  and 
enlarge  upon  my  feelings  and  views  on  various  subjects  at  this  very 
important  crisis  of  my  life,  together  with  the  general  character  of 
my  mind  which  science  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  my  col¬ 
legiate  course  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting.  Some  sketch  of  this 
kind  however  brief  and  hastily  it  be  drawn  I  think  important  since 
it  will  disclose  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  and  operated  in 
rendering  me  unhappy  and  I  may  almost  say  miserable  for  some  months 
after  that  event.  All  students  upon  leaving  the  place  and  scenes  to 
which  they  have  become  attached  while  acquiring  their  education, 
and  taking  their  last  farewell  of  many  dear  companions  to  whom  they 
feel  bound  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  friendship,  endeared  by  many 
years  of  youthful.  Innocent  intercourse,  can  but  feel  bitter  pangs 
at  this  breaking  up  of  endearments  and  severance  of  affections.  The 
feeling  is  natural  and  it  would  be  inhuman  to  withstand  it.  But 
peculiarly  was  I  subject  to  its  influence.  Feeling  was  always  my 
characteristic  quality  —  and  tho’  of  curious,  yet  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  I  am  of  "tender  mould.”  And  this  faculty  was  called  peculiarly 
into  exercise  at,  the  dissolution  of  my  college  acquaintanceship  not 
only  on  account  of  the  purest  love  and  the  warmest  affection  with 
which  my  heart  glowed  towards  many  whom  I  loved  as  brothers,  and 
who  yet  and  ever  will  have  a  lively  existence  on  the  tablet  of  my 
memory;  but  on  account  of  intimacies  and  connections  which  our 
situation  had  formed  &  strengthened  between  myself  and  many  others, 
and  which  I  now  felt  conscious  were  ill-suited  to  our  conditions  in 
life.  In  college  were  all  characters.  The  wealthy  however  formed  the 
greater  number.  With  many  of  these  I  became  quite  intimate.  And 
tho’  I  have  before  hinted  my  own  poverty  yet  of  this  I  hardly  ever 
thought.  With  economy  I  had  enough  to  pay  my  annual  expenses  and 
appear  in  uniform  with  the  rest.  Nor  did  my  thoughts  ever  run  be¬ 
yond  the  period  of  my  graduation.  There  were  then  no  distinctions 
but  of  merit.  Property  entered  not  into  consideration  in  this  respect 
there  was  no  difference  either  in  appearance  or  estimation.  By  a 
man’s  talents  was  he  measured.  This  to  me  then  seemed  as  it  should 
be,  nor  do  I  now  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  principle  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  but  it  was  injurious  to  me  in  the  result.  For  from  the  stand 
I  took  in  my  class,  I  had  acquired  a  considerable  character  in  the 
opinion  of  all  —  had  extensive  influence,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  having  my  judgment  consulted  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  and 
of  course  lost  sight  of  the  true  distinctions  of  civil  society  which  I 
was  about  so  shortly  and  so  sadly  to  experience.  I  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  that  college-life  would  not  always  last,  that  I  was  then  only 
preparing  for  a  future  scene  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  that  when  the 
period  should  arrive  for  me  to  take  my  stand  among  the  citizens 
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of  the  land  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  libraries,  the  gar¬ 
dens,  the  societies,  the  museums,  and  all  the  other  delightful  haunts 
of  learning,  and  be  dependent  on  my  own  exertions  for  success  in  a 
selfish  world,  while  those  whom  I  had  considered  as  by  far  my  in¬ 
feriors  would  be  regaling  in  their  fortunes  and  indulging  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  My  whole  thirst  was  for  books,  for 
science,  for  learning.  For  money  I  had  no  farther  care  or  thought 
than  Just  to  meet  my  little  necessary  contingencies.  Upon  its  nature, 
value,  and  importance  among  men,  I  had  bestowed  no  consideration. 
Nor  did  I  think  that  my  little  annuity  of  200$  would  soon  fail,  or  how 
its  place  afterwards  would  be  supplied.  Such  speculations  troubled 
me  not  bent  upon  intellectual  research  Sc  mental  acquirements.  And 
thus  I  lived  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  unalloyed 
happiness  until  the  closing  scene  rolled  ’round,  and  the  day  of  sepa¬ 
ration  came.  Then  the  charm  was  dissolved  and  the  spell  broken 
when  I  saw  those  over  whom  I  had  long  had  a  nominal  if  not  a  real 
ascendancy  stepping  forth  released  from  all  restraints  into  the  luxuries 
of  large  patrimonies,  roliing  in  fine  carriages  with  splendid  equipage, 
from  the  springs  to  the  falls  and  from  the  falls  to  the  mountains, 
ft  from  one  place  of  amusement  to  another,  with  no  care  upon  the 
mind  but  to  search  for  the  tastiest  pleasures  and  the  readiest  en¬ 
joyment.  While  I  was  by  necessity  driven  from  my  studies,  com¬ 
pelled  to  reverse  my  character  from  a  pupil  to  a  teacher  and  not 
only  be  withdrawn  from  a  circie  of  cheerful  and  warm-hearted  friends 
and  placed  among  strangers  but  be  doomed  to  the  dungeonary  con¬ 
finement  of  a  school  room,  where  I  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing 
from  day  to  day  but  the  same  rounds  of  intolerable  monotony.  My 
feelings  sunk,  my  hopes  expired,  my  soul  withered.  And  I  felt  like  a 
proud  spirit  fallen  from  some  higher  station  writhing  under  the 
blasting  influence  of  fortune’s  curse.  Then,  indeed,  I  learned  the 
use  and  importance  of  money.  I  then  saw  that  it  was  money  which 
regulates  human  society  and  appoints  each  his  place.  And  often  after 
worn  down  by  the  labors  of  the  day  and  being  retired  for  repose  at 
night,  when  reflecting  upon  my  collegiate  situation  and  equality  with 
the  wealthiest  associates,  I  have  with  tear  moist  pillow,  sent  forth 
this  heart-felt  ejaculation 

O!  Si  sit  pecunia  mihi  Quid  non  efficero? 
and  having  no  other  consolation  than  the  Stoick’s  motto  "cedendum 
est  fato!”  • 

My  first  residence  after  graduation  was  Madison  Morgan  Co.  iind 
my  situation  was  that  of  usher  in  the  Academy  in  that  place.  My 
stay  was  four  months.  And  a  more  "miserable”  four  months  I  never 
spent,  principally  owing  to  causes  I  have  Just  stated.  Through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  A.  Lewis  the  principal  of  the  Madison  school  I  was 
procured  a  situation  in  Liberty  County  whither  I  went  In  Dec.  1832 
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and  after  remaing  [sic]  and  discharging  its  duties  with  gratification 
I  believe  l)oth  to  myself  and  employers  I  returned  to  the  up  country 
January  1834,  resolved  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  and  teach  no 
longer.  I  first  went  to  Warrenton  for  the  purpose  of  studying  with 
Chandler^  but  was  dissatisfied,  left,  rambled  about  two  months  then 
resolved  to  come  to  this  place  purchase  some  books  read  by  myself 
and  apply  for  admission  at  July  court.  And  here  I  am  now  in  the 
room  in  the  Court  House  endeavouring  to  effect  the  last  resolution. 
And  having  now  given  a  short  narrative  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  my  life  at  this  date  May  the  Ist  1834  (some  days  have  passed 
since  commencing  this  account.  I  would  say  if  these  lines  by  chance 
or  otherwise  should  ever  be  subject  to  the  observation  of  any  other 
person,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  imperfections.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  connect  historic  facts,  and  particularly  so  if  the  mind 
has  not  time  to  digest  and  arrange  them  in  methodic  order,  and  as 
these  lines  have  been  penned  at  different  times  and  always  in  haste, 

I  am  aware  that  due  connection  has  not  been  preserved,  and  many 
things  which  the  mind  would  naturally  inquire  after  omitted  through 
hurry  and  inadvertance.  Some  things  which  are  obscure  will  probably 
be  more  fully  explained  by  some  future  remarks  should  I  be  spared 
to  fulfil  my  design  stated  on  the  first  page,  of  adding  hereto  from 
time  to  time  as  I  may  feel  a  disposition. 

May  the  first  1834.  A.  H.  Stephens 

May  the  2nd.  The  morning  part  of  this  day  I  employed  profitably 
on  the  10,  11,  12,  13  &  14  chapters  of  the  4  vol.  Black  [stone].  In  the 
evening  I  did  nothing  on  account  of  company,  but  read  newspapers 
(for  which  by  the  bye  I  have  a  passionate  fondness)  and  converse 
on  various  topicks.  My  feeling  and  hopes  ever  seem  to  be  vibrating 
and  vassalating  [.vie]  between  assurance  and  despondency.  My  soul 
is  bent  upon  success  in  my  profession  —  and  when  indulging  in 
brightest  anticipations,  the  most  trivial  circumstance  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  send  a  dampness  through  my  whole  ardour  and  drive 
me  to  despair.  This  remark  is  founded  on  experience.  The  other  day 
as  I  was  coming  from  my  boarding  house  in  a  cheerful  brisk  walk, 
in  high  spirits,  I  was  instantly  laid  low  in  the  dust,  upon  hearing 
the  superintendent  of  a  shoe  shop  ask  one  of  his  workmen  who  is 
that  little  fellow  walks  by  here  every  day?  With  the  reply  accom¬ 
panied  with  sarcastic  tone  That’s  a  Lawyer! 

.May  3rd.  Saturday.  This  day  brother  came  to  see  me.  In  the 
evening  we  walked  down  to  Mr.  Brown’s  school  house  2  miles  dis¬ 
tant  to  attend  a  debating  society.  Question  for  discussion  which 
enjoys  most  happiness  a  farmer  or  merchant?  I  took  some  part  in  the 
debate.  Spent  the  night  with  Maj.  Guise.  During  the  night  there  was 
a  great  fall  of  rain.  However  we  set  out  from  his  house  after  break- 

4.  Gray  Cbandler,  a  wpll-kuown  middle  Georgia  lawyer. 
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fast  for  Crawfordville,  but  finding  the  creek  full,  we  bad  to  wind 
ft  trapse  about  through  the  wet  leaves  and  muddy  grou[n1d  before 
finding  any  log  upon  which  we  could  cross.  At  this  time  my  feelings 
were,  as  they  should  have  been,  at  a  log  ebb!  It  Sunday,  cloudy,  and 
araining  and  I  wandering  about  on  foot  with  an  old  umbrella  trying 
to  cross  a  creek!  How  ashamed  I  should  have  felt  had  I  met  one 
of  my  Athenian  friends!  What  conscious  remorse  I  felt  at  my  low¬ 
ered  situation!  But  my  motto  is  “cedendum  est  fato.”  He  that  exaltetb 
himself  shall  be  abased.  Tbe  world  must  be  taken  as  It  comes  and 
made  the  best  of  as  all  other  bad  bargains.  May  be  it  .  .  .  [Following 
page  cut  out.l 

May  the  7th.  This  is  the  8th  anniversary  of  my  father’s  death.  The 
day  never  returns  in  each  revolving  year  without  bringing  to  my  mind 
many  sad  reflections!  I  easily  in  imagination  “roll  back  the  tide  of 
time”  and  bring  in  lively  review  the  scences  [sic],  the  griefs,  the 
woes,  of  which  I  preserve  it  in  commemoration.  But  alas!  the  course 
of  time  is  onward.  And  tho’  at  each  return  of  the  7th  of  May  I  may 
seem  as  if  moving  in  a  circular  motion,  to  be  nearer  the  point  and 
period  of  that  memorable  event,  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
yet  this  is  only  a  delusion  providentially  afforded  to  soothe  the  soul 
with  the  pleasing  hope  of  paying  an  annual  visit  to  the  shades  of 
affection  and  the  place  of  bereavement!  This  day  I  finished  tbe  re¬ 
view  of  B[lackstone’sl  C[ommentariesl.  Spent  part  of  the  evening 
with  Dr.  Mercers  who  called  on  me.  We  examined  some  minerals 
he  has  ftc.  I  was  upon  the  whole  well  pleased  with  him.  I  shall  culti¬ 
vate  our  acquaintance. 

May  8th.  Played  chess  last  night  with  George  Thompson  and 
beat  him  every  game.  Have  today  read  Jackson’s  protest  to  tbe  Senate 
U.  S.s  Am  pleased  with  it  in  the  general.  Think  he  was  not  particular 
enough  in  the  selection  of  his  words  and  the  use  of  terms.  I  do  not 
think  from  reading  all  the  parts  together  he  meant  what  some  de¬ 
tached  sentences  would  legitimately  import.  This  supplementary  mes¬ 
sage  I  disapprove.  Because  in  the  first  place  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
secondly  as  an  explanation  it  comes,  in  my  estimation,  far  short  of 
effecting  anything.  It  is  more  like  a  recantation  than  an  explanation, 
and  to  a  superficial  observer,  and  by  partisan  editors  it  will  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  thus  pronounced.  While  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  most  wavering  was  an  explanation  of  the  particular  sense  in 
which  be  had  used  the  words  custody,  law,  executive  department 
ftc.  together  with  some  other  words  and  sentences.  For  my  own  part 
I  feel  interested  for  Gen.  Jackson  now.  I  see  the  most  formidable, 

5.  Dr.  Leonldaii  B.  Mprcrr,  a  rrawfordville  phyaiclan. 

S.  Andrew  Jarkaon'a  meaaave  of  April  15.  1834.  In  which  he  proteated  rig- 
oronaly  agalnat  the  Senate'a  resolutions  of  March  28.  1834.  which  had  charged 
hint  with  unlawful  acts  In  his  proceedings  against  the  Bank  of  tbe  United 
States. 
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unprecedented  and  vile  attempts  made  to  oppose  his  measures,  en¬ 
tangle  his  administration  and  if  possible  fix  upon  him  infamy  and 
disgrace.  The  principles  of  his  proclamation  of  Dec.  1832  I  decidedly 
condemn.  But  it  is  human  to  err  and  for  one  error  a  man,  who  has 
always  stood  high  and  done  much  good  for  his  country,  should  not 
be  abandoned.  For  where  we  will  find  a  President  who  will  commit 
only  one  wrong,  we  will  find  few  who  will  not  commit  more.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Deposite  question,  I  think  the  Piresident]  acted  pre- 
cipitantly  t*ic].  He  should  have  awaited  the  session  of  Congress.  But 
as  he  choose  [*tc]  a  different  course  he  should  nevertheless  be  sus¬ 
tained,  that  is  since  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  the  course  he  did 
take  was  constitutional.  The  Bank  is  a  dangerous  institution.  And 
Jackson  has  it  now  by  the  neck.  And  if  he  is  let  alone,  he  will  soon 
choke  the  reptile  to  death.  And  I  care  not  how  soon  for  if  it  ever 
escapes,  nothing  valuable  and  nothing  sacred  will  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  venom.  I  have  for  several  days  been  surprised  at  the  weather. 
The  air  seems  in  a  great  commotion  some  way  or  other  I  dont  under¬ 
stand. 

May  the  9th.  This  day  was  clear  and  beautiful.  I  went  out  with 
a  company  to  Mr.  Thos.  Asbury’s  to  get  straw-berries.  Succeeded  to 
our  wishes,  got  a  quart.  Returned  to  Mr.  A’s  house  and  there  partook 
of  a  fine  dinner.  Was  much  pleased  with  him  and  wife. 

May  10th.  This  was  Sunday.  There  being  no  preaching  in  town 
I  went  on  a  visit  to  Cousin  Ray’s?  &  thence  to  Mr.  L.  Battle’s  where 
I  spent  the  day  pleasantly  with  him  conversing  on  various  subjects. 

May  the  11th.  This  day  I  spent  in  writing  letters  until  noon  and 
afterwards  in  reading.  Drew  for  the  first  time  an  attachment  bond. 
More  business  seems  to  be  brewing  than  for  some  time  past.  Several 
inquiries  concerning  law  points  have  been  made  today,  and  I  wish 
very  much  I  was  in  the  practice,  able  to  give  advice,  and  then  as 
much  as  I  could  give. 

May  the  12th.  Have  been  reading  today,  but  slowly.  Crawfordvllle 
is  a  dry  place.  I  do  not  feel  satisfied.  I  have  a  restlessness  of  spirit, 
an  ambition  of  soul  which  is  urging  me  on.  And  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  in  a  situation  to  favor  this  inward  flame.  My  desires  do  not  stop 
short  of  the  highest  places  of  distinction — and  yet  how  can  I  effect 
my  purpose.  How  can  I  quench  my  thirst  for  promotion.  How  can 
I  fill  the  empty  insatiable  void  within!  Poor  and  without  friends  — 
no  prospect  of  increasing  my  means!  Time  passing  with  rapid  flight 
—  and  I  effecting  nothing!  Day  is  succeeding  day,  and  I  do  nothing 
but  ponder  over  a  few  pages  of  dry  law,  and  mix  with  the  common 
vulgar  who  know  nothing  themselves  and  can  impart  nothing  to 
others!  O!  that  I  was  able.  I  would  seek  society  congenial  to  my 


7.  Thoniafi  Ray.  who  had  married  Sabrina  Jonea,  a  couitiu  of  Alexander 
Stepheua. 
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feelings.  I  would  converse  with  those  who  could  amuse  entertain  and 
instruct.  Such  once  was  my  situation.  But  that  day  is  gone!  And  its 
remembrance  chokes  my  utterances!  I  had  companions  dear  as  life! 

I  may  be  of  curious,  but  I  think  of  tender  mould.  Feeling  is  my  charac¬ 
teristic.  I[t]  is  my  element.  In  it  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being. 

I  feel  unlinked  to  human  society,  and  bound  to  it  by  no  natural  ties, 
but  this  does  by  no  means  beget  peevishness  or  moroseness  or  create 
anything  like  carelessness  or  callousness.  But  my  heart  is  warm  a 
affection  [«ic.'],  and  whenever  from  any  cause  the  sympathies  of  my 
nature  are  touched,  my  whole  soul  flows  out  in  the  rapid  current! 
Some  people  may  from  the  course  of  life  I  have  taken  think  me 
ungrateful,  destitute  of  all  feeling.  This  is  not  the  case.  And  oh  that 
I  were  able  to  remove  such  thoughts.  No  person  ever  felt  more  than 
I  have,  and  loved  friends  more  than  I  have  or  cherished  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  kindness  more  tenderly  than  1  have.  But  I  have  an  inde¬ 
pendence  extending  to  criminality  and  an  ambition  as  towering  as 
thought.  And  I  long  to  witness  some  “moving  in  the  waters”  of  my 
fortune. 

May  the  13th.  Read  all  the  law  I  could  find  relative  to  the  case 
of  J.  Brooker  who  has  absconded  &  left  many  debts  unsettled.  Find 
great  difficulty  and  am  now  bewildered  with  perplexity.  Wish  I  had 
somebody  always  at  my  elbow  to  solve  all  my  doubts  and  difficulties 
and  answer  ail  my  questions.  I  should  then  have  some  hopes  of  final 
success.  I  was  consulted  the  other  day  on  a  legal  point,  for  the 
first  time,  and  most  miserable  to  remember  —  counselled  erroneously! 
Mistakes  were  always  my  fatal  error.  I  never  think  ’till  it’s  too  late. 
Hence  I  have  noticed  it  to  be  my  characteristic  trait  to  mend  upon 
a  revision.  When  in  school  I  always  thought  I  could  go  through  with 
a  demonstration  much  clearer  and  [more]  connectedly  upon  a  second 
trial  than  upon  the  first.  And  when  I  write  a  letter,  I  generally  can 
make  a  copy  much  more  to  my  notion  than  the  original  draft.  The 
reason  of  this  faculty  of  progressive  improvement  I  have  never  been 
able  to  assign,  unless  it  be  the  fact  of  my  being  myself  sent  into 
this  world  so  imperfect  and  unfinished. 

May  the  14th.  Nothing  particular.  A  belled  buszard  passed  through 
this  neighborhood  the  other  day  quite  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives. 

May  the  IStb.  Read  Maddox,  Chitty,  Blackstone  Ac.  P.  M.  assisted 
in  copying  some  attachments  vs.  John  Brooker  for  some  Gent,  from 
Washington,  but  the  whole  proceedings  seemed  to  me  an  ine[x]plicable 
mace.  I  was.  for  the  first  time,  offered  pay  for  my  legal  services 
but  very  “gentlemanly  refused!”  I  played  chess  in  the  forenoon  with 
G.  Thompson  and  Brother  came  to  see  me  in  the  evening  Ac. 

May  the  16tb.  Last  night  I  was  aroused  from  my  sleep  with  some 
kind  of  noise.  Upon  rising  I  found  Mr.  O’Bryan’s  tanyard  house  all 
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in  flames.  There  is  something  terrible  in  being  roused  from  a  sound 
sleep  and.  half  waked,  suddenly  witnessing  in  the  solemnity  of  night 
the  ravages  of  devouring  flames!  The  cry  of  fire!  The  roar  of  the 
elements,  the  falling  crash  of  timber  all  skirted  by  the  blackness  of 
Erebian  darkness  —  such  a  scene  Virgil  has  drawn  with  a  masterly 
hand,  and  such  a  scene  I  once  beheld.  Buried  in  sleep  at  two  in  the 
morning,  dreaming  of  being  in  a  house  which  was  burning,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  extinguish  it,  ali  of  which  were  unavailing,  the 
flames  increasing  in  spite  of  my  exertions,  and  even  supernaturally 
kindling  with  fresh  vigour  beneath  the  torrents  of  water  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  applying,  when  I  was  startled  from  my  disturbed  slumber 
by  the  alarm  of  fire  and  the  toll  of  bells  of  all  tones.  I  sprang  from 
my  bed  —  all  was  bright  as  day!  And  from  the  awful  roaring  of 
flames  overhead  I  soon  knew  that  the  college  building.s  for  such 
I  was  in,  was  rapidly  yielding  to  the  destructive  element.  Horror 
seized  me.  Ten  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind,  while 
I  was  half  choked  with  something  which  seemed  the  tide  of  an  in¬ 
verted  heart.  How  far  has  the  fire  progressed  —  how  did  it  happen 
— can  it  be  put  out — am  I  now  in  danger — can  I  save  anything — what 
first  —  O!  and  will  the,  must  the  college  burn,  the  library,  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  must  all  burn  —  is  there  no  hope?  Such  were  some 
of  the  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind  in  less  than  a  second.  I  was 
soon  out,  saw  all  hope  was  gone.  The  whole  top  of  the  building  (which 
was  120  by  60)  was  lighted  with  a  column  of  angry  whirling  blazes 
which  seemed  to  lick  the  clouds.  Consternation  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance  and  confusion  reigned!  Some  cryed  aloud  to  wake  their 
sleeping  comrades,  some  for  blankets  some  for  water,  and  some  for 
pails  and  buckets  in  order  to  save  the  adjacent  buildings  —  while 
not  a  few  of  the  ladies  (who  in  agitation  had  left  their  homes)  were 
bewailing  the  fate  of  brothers  and  sons  whom  they  thought  and 
feared  were  lost.  Such  a  night  I  never  had  seen,  and  never  wish  to 
see  again.  It  was  the  burning  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Franklin 
College  in  Oct.  1830.  I  was  Junior.  Suffice  now  that  there  was  no 
farther  loss  than  of  property,  which  cost  abuot  $30,000.  All  lives  were 
safe  or  at  least  preserved  for  many  made  a  narrow  escape.  Another 
building  has  since  been  reared  on  the  same  site.  And  it  was  only  the 
fire  last  night  which  brought  the  scenes  of  that  memorable  event 
in  my  mind  and  cause [d]  me  to  make  notice  of  it  in  these  pages, 
and  much  I  perceive  I  have  “spun  out”  much  longer  than  I  intended. 

May  the  17th.  Brother  A.  G.  is  still  with  me.  Have  done  nothing 
the  last  two  days.  Had  an  introduction  to  a  man  today  who  addressed 
me  in  the  familiar  manner  of  “my  son,”  which  has  often  been  my 
lot.  When  last  fall  in  Savannah  I  was  asked  by  a  youngster,  candidate 

..  j’ .  “New  College”  building  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  Stephen! 
lived  In  his  junior  year. 
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for  the  freshman  [class],  if  I  were  going  to  college?  I  was  more 
secretly  amused  at  the  joke  than  surprised  at  the  question  consider¬ 
ing  that  my  appearance  is  much  more  youthful  than  most  young  men  of 
21.  But  I  must  say  that  when  placed  in  such  circumstances  I  always 
have  vanity  enough  to  endeavour  to  correct  the  mistake  and  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  maturity  of  understanding  make  amends  for  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  minority  of  my  appearance.  As  to  my  person  I  will 
here  remark  as  it  seem[s]  to  come  in  the  way,  that  my  weight  is 
94  lb.  my  height  67  inches,  my  waist  20  inches  in  circumference,  and 
my  whole  appearance  that  of  a  boy  of  17  or  18.  When  I  joined  college 
not  quite  six  years  ago  my  weight  was  74  pounds.  If  I  continue  in  a 
proportionate  increase  for  the  next  six  I  shall  get  to  “one  hundred" 
In  about  two  years  more. 

May  the  18th.  This  is  Sunday.  Last  night  I  and  Brother  spent  at 
Thos.  Ray's.  Wm.  was  very  sick  of  cholera  morbus.  This  morning 
was  beautiful.  The  air  was  calm,  clear,  and  serene.  The  sun  shone 
warm  and  joyfully.  Brother  myself  and  Thos.  rambled  over  the  scenes 
of  my  early  days,  visited  Father's  grave,  saw  all  the  haunts  of  my 
boyhood,  the  fields  in  which  I  have  laboured,  the  trees  I  have  planted, 
the  rocks  I  have  piled,  the  hedges  in  which  I  have  sought  rest,  and 
the  shades  under  which  I  have  reclined.  Thought  much  of  the  past 
of  which  here  I  can  give  no  utterance.  Returned  in  the  evening  to 
town.  Took  tea  with  Mrs.  King,  ftc. 

May  the  19th.  Brother  left  me  this  morning,  quite  unwell.  Inferior 
Court  sat.  No  business.  One  case  only  and  it  was  dismissed.  Starva¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  race  of  Lawyers!  Read  a  little  in  Chitty  and  did 
nothing  as  usual. 

May  the  20tb.  Notwithstanding  the  disheartening  effect  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  prospects  of  yesterday  necessarily  produced  on  my  mind. 
I  today  applied  myself  to  my  books,  determined  to  do  my  part,  fit 
myself  for  business  and  trust  fortune  for  the  balance.  I  read  about 
100  pages,  spent  the  evening  in  conversation  with  Col.  Janes  and 
Mr.  Davis  Ac.  on  politicks.  Visited  an  old  friend  Mrs.  Watson  after 
night  which  "en  passent”  was  a  most  beautiful  one.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  calm,  and  the  moon  in  meridian  height  beamed  placidly. 

May  the  21st.  Played  chess  in  the  morning  with  A.  Wheeler.  He 
beat  me  3  to  2.  I've  become  too  careless  in  my  moves  from  playing 
with  persons  who  do  not  understand  the  game.  With  the  game  I’m 
delighted,  and  when  engaged  my  feelings  [rise  ?]  almost  to  ambition. 
This  evening  an  old  school  mate,  v/honri  I  had  not  seen  in  8  years  (A 
when  both  were  very  young)  met  me  in  the  street.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  him.  He  made  himself  known.  I  invited  him  to  my  room.  He  staid 
an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  we  talked  of  many  things  I’d 
forgotten,  and  of  many  of  our  youthful  comrades  who  with  us  were 
blooming  into  life,  but  who  like  the  tender  flower  nipped  by  the 
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froBt  of  time,  have  long  since  fallen  into  the  tomb.  There  is  a  strange 
feeling  that  takes  hold  of  me  upon  meeting  with  an  acquaintance 
I  have  not  seen  for  several  years  say  since  [we]  were  both  boys.  I 
am  at  once  bewildered  as  if  magic  were  sporting  with  my  senses. 
While  I  seem  con[s]cious  to  myself  of  my  own  identity,  and  while  I 
appear  to  my  self  to  have  undergone  no  change  since  my  earliest 
reccollection  [sic],  I  look  for  in  others  what  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  myself.  Such  have  often  been  my  feelings.  Partlcu[larly]  when 
last  February  I  visited  Brother  J.  L.  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  five 
years,  and  who  then  was  but  a  boy  but  who  now  is  grown,  married 
and  a  father.  I  could  hardly  realize  what  my  senses  communicated. 

I  seemed  when  with  him  to  be  dreaming.  I  was  constantly  looking 
for  the  little  boy,  his  playful  humours  and  childish  expressions.  But 
instead  I  found  a  man,  with  full  toned  voice,  dignified  mien,  and 
retired  manners.  And  the  same  was  the  case  this  evening  with  Mick- 
Ings  Hunley.  Instead  of  the  little  ragged  sickly  petulant  school  fellow, 
I  saw  a  man  developed  in  full  Ac.  There  is  to  be  a  ball  in  this  place 
this  evening. 

May  the  22nd.  Visited  Dr.  Mercer  this  morning.  Talked  on  min¬ 
eralogy  Ac.  He  gave  me  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  rock  chrystal  A  a 
piece  of  calcareous  spar  from  Wynn  cave  in  Virginia,  and  lent  me 
a  manual  on  the  subject  by  Emmons.  With  the  science  of  mineralogy 
I  am  pleased,  but  I  know  but  little  about  it.  Read  over  statute  law 
this  evening  and  then  went  in  search  of  minerals.  Found  a  few  after 
wandering  about  and  squatting  on  my  bams  and  hammering  rocks 
until  I  am  wearied  out.  I  purpose  reading  tonight  to  make  up  some 
of  my  lost  time.  I  am  sometimes  almost  fretted  with  myself  when 
the  day  begins  to  close  in  upon  me  and  I  find  I  have  done  nothing. 
And  such  are  my  feelings  now.  Time  is  precious.  I  know  it.  And 
yet  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  so  improve  it. 

May  the  23rd.  I  do  detest  vulgarity.  Sometimes  I  almost  have  a 
contempt  for  the  whole  human  race,  the  whole  appearing  like  a 
degenerate  herd  beneath  the  notice  of  a  rational,  intellectual  being. 
Sensuality  and  sexuality  are  the  moving  principles  of  mankind.  And 
the  most  brutish  are  the  most  honoured.  I  long  for  a  less  polluted 
atmosphere.  Of  all  things  to  me  an  obscene  fool  is  the  most  intol¬ 
erable.  And  yet  such  I  am  compelled  to  mix  with  daily.  Will  I  never 

find  one  whose  company  will  please  me?  No,  of  this  I  despair.  I  have 
once  been  so  fortunate,  but  never  expect  to  l)e  again.  My  notion  of 
merit  and  greatness  is  such  as  is  intellectual  in  its  nature.  I  honour 
and  long  to  be  associated  with  the  mind  that  soars  above  the  in¬ 
firmities  and  corruptions  of  human  nature,  that  is  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  passion  and  prejudice,  that  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  bcs 
ing  in  the  pure  eiements  of  Truth.  And  how  revolting,  how  sicken¬ 
ing  to  my  feelings,  how  disgusting  how  killing  to  my  soul  to  see 
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beings  bearing  the  majestic  form  of  Man,  possessing  speech,  reason, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  an  Immortal  mind,  hopping  and  skipping  all 
night  to  an  old  screaking  fiddle  like  drunken  apes,  or  lounging  about 
a  grog  shop  from  morn  to  eve,  or  wallowing  swine-like  in  the  mud 
and  mire.  “O  Judgement  thou  has  fled  to  brutish  beast  and  men  have 
lost  their  reason.”  But  my  feelings  are  taking  me  too  far.  The  error 
is  in  nature.  It  must  be  pitied,  not  blamed.  Perhaps  I  may  appear  as 
objectionable  and  as  odious  to  others  as  others  to  me.  But  I  do  wonder 
if  this  poor  world  is  thus  always  to  remain!  If  low,  degraded,  selfish, 
Interested,  foolish,  besottedly  foolish  men  are  always  here  to  figure, 
or  if  there  is  even  now  left  the  consolation  of  a  hope  for  better  tbingn 
to  come  —  sed  satis,  nisi  melior. 

May  the  24th,  Saturday.  Rainy.  Did  not  go  to  preaching  in  the 
Baptist  church.  Noel  Lewis  called  in  to  see  Jeffries.  Got  a  letter  from 
my  old  class  mate  John  Mallard.  Read  a  little  and  thought  more. 

May  the  2€th.  Did  nothing  today.  Played  chess  in  the  morning. 
Got  some  notes  to  collect  for  the  first  time.  Find  it  a  miserable  busi¬ 
ness  collecting  money.  Have  a  headache  but  withal  have  this  evening 
been  pleased  looking  at  the  constant  light [njing  in  the  East.  I  like 
of  a  summer  eve  when  darkness  prevails  to  get  me  in  my  window  and 
look  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  a  cloud  all  lighted  up  with  successive 
and  brilliant  corruscations  of  Electricity.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and 
as  I  sit  and  gaze  and  see  one  blaze  commence  and  run  from  one  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  other  and  then  disappear  and  leave  all  in  darkness,  to 
be  Instantly  succeeded  by  another  to  figure  on  the  same  arena,  my 
thoughts  by  some  strange  association  of  ideas,  are  lead  to  compare 
the  whole  to  the  life  of  man  and  the  History  of  nations.  A  burning 
genius  bursts  forth  in  the  darkness  of  surrounding  ignorance  [sic], 
and  shines  afar,  but  soon  expires  and  sinks  to  nought,  leaving  dark¬ 
ness  in  his  train.  One  nation  for  the  moment  of  a  few  short  years 
as  our  little  republic  is  now  doing,  may  prosper  t  flourish,  and  with 
the  light  of  its  Intelligence  beaming  afar  may  be  as  a  meridian  sun 
to  the  moral  world.  But  it  is  like  the  lightning  flash  or  the  meteor’s 
hlase.  The  flight  of  its  glory  and  beauty  is  rapid.  And  tho’  in  its 
passage  it  may  be  admirable,  grand  and  sublime,  yet  it  hastens  to 
its  end,  is  soon  lost  and  forgotten. 

May  the  27th.  Read  a  little.  Mr.  Birdo  lost  a  servant  woman  today. 
Attended  temperance  meeting  at  night  and  slept  with  Freeman. 

May  the  28th.  Read  some  in  the  morning.  Entered  suit  against 
Thomas  R.  and  went  to  Uncle  Aaron’s  in  the  evening,  riding  Florence’s 
blind  horse  Ac. 

May  the  29th.  Spent  this  day  with  Uncle  Grier.  Walked  over  his 

9.  Williamson  Bird,  Methodist  minister  and  brother-in-law  of  Stephen's 
stepmother.  Stephens  iMarded  with  the  Bird  family  from  18S4  to  184.'i,  and 
after  Bird's  death  he  bought  the  Bird  house  and  made  It  his  permanent  home. 
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farm,  then  to  Mr.  McLaugan's.  Huch  is  about  to  sell  part  of  bis  land 
&c.  Came  home  in  the  evening. 

May  the  30th.  Read  statute  law,  on  leases,  contracts  on  leases 
lands,  frauds  &c.  but  particularly  in  reference  to  Judge  Mercer’s 
and  Brooker’s  case.  News  papers  in  the  evening  it  being  mail  day. 
A  heavy  cloud  lay  to  the  South. 

May  the  3l8t.  A  very  great  quantity  of  rain  last  night  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  wind,  I  have  today  learned  some  miles  below.  Have  read 
little  or  nothing,  spending  the  day  very  unprofitably  in  chit  chat  on 
various  subjects,  and  examined  the  drawings  representing  the  antient 
statutes  of  Apollo  Beividere,  V'enus  de  Medici,  the  Gladiator  and  An- 
tinous  Ac.  With  the  Gladiator  and  Venus  I  am  delighted.  The  muscu¬ 
lar  energy  of  the  one  and  the  luxurious  grace  of  the  other  stand  un¬ 
rivalled  in  any  specimen  ever  witnessed  either  in  nature  or  art.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  but  some  of  our  fashionable  belles  w’ould  avail 
themselves  of  occasionally  gaining  access  to  this  elegant  form  of  true 
grace.  If  so  I  am  persuaded  they  would  change  their  present  disgust¬ 
ing,  waspish  taste,  and  adapt  their  conformation  to  the  lines  and  curves 
of  easy  natural  beauty.  Plumbs  for  the  first  time  this  year  —  bot.  of 
a  negro  boy. 

May  the  26th.  This  day  was  Sunday.  Preaching  in  the  Methodist 
church,  wedding  in  town  at  night  &c.  Spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Tyre  Ellington’s  an  old  school  mate.  He  has  a  child 
which  I  think  if  properly  tutored  in  the  art  of  music  would  make 
a  Handel  or  Mozart.  He  is  now  14  months  old,  and  can  sing  and 
whistle  better  than  many  at  eight  or  nine  years,  and  I  may  almost 
say  better  than  myself,  who  not  only  have  age  sufficient,  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  advantages  of  a  high  degree.  But  it  has  been  my  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  sent  into  this  world  without  those  nicer  organic  struc¬ 
tures  which  are  susceptible  of  the  differences  of  sound  and  the  melody 
of  music.  I  am  when  in  a  suitable  mood  pleased  to  bear  one  perform 
on  any  instrument,  but  for  the  purpose  I  have  no  talent,  nor  can  I 
reccollect  time  [?]. 

June  the  2nd.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  as  I  wish 
—  viz.  to  study.  I  supposed  when  I  got  this  room  I  should  be  by 
myself,  retired  from  all  noise  and  all  company  and  have  an  undis¬ 
turbed  time  for  reading,  writing,  musing  or  anything  else  my  inclina¬ 
tion  might  lead  to.  But  to  my  great  disappointment  and  equal  mortifi¬ 
cation,  I  am  sometimes  interrupted  from  morn  till  night  and  do 
nothing  the  live  long  day  but  “gabber”  with  each  transient  inter¬ 
loper  who  may  be  disposed  to  give  me  a  call.  I  seem  to  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  When  in  college,  I  was  always 
"pestered”  more  with  company  and  interruptions  by  incomers  than 
any  one  student  of  my  acquaintance.  Frequently  my  chums  have  left 
the  room  “to  me  and  my  company”  as  they  would  tell  me  in  private. 
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and  seek  retreat  in  some  adjoining  cloister  to  prepare  their  recita¬ 
tions,  while  I  as  Horace  on  his  walk  to  the  gardens  of  Caesar,  co[u]ld 
have  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  to  Apollo,  or  any  other  divinity  for 
aid  in  obtaining  a  similar  rescue. 

June  the  3rd.  The  rail  road  is  the  topic  of  the  day.  Some  think 
it  will  be  a  profitable  investment  of  capital.  Others  fear  to  run  the 
risk  with  their  own  pockets,  while  all  seem  very  anxious  it  may  be 
effected  by  some  means  [or]  other.  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess 
that  my  opportunity  of  gaining  information  on  the  subject  has  been 
so  limited,  and  my  judgments  on  such  subjects  yet  so  immature,  that 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  decided  opinion  on  the  great  question 
of  Interest,  the  probability  of  its  future  profit.  If  however  my  premises 
be  correct,  I  think  the  legitimate  conclusion  must  inevatably  [sic] 
follow  in  favour  of  the  project.  Rail  roads  it  is  true,  are  novel  things 
in  the  history  of  man,  that  as  yet  so  little  experience  has  been  bad 
on  their  practability  as  leaves  the  who[le]  subject  some  wbat  a  matter 
of  hazard.  Yet  often  experiments  on  natural  objects,  and  correct  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind,  terminate  in  effects  and  bring  to  conclusions 
well  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  with  astonishment  considering  only 
the  premises.  And  so  with  the  rail  road.  In  my  estimation,  the  greatest 
obstacle  is  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  The  stupendous  thought  of 
seeing  steam  cars  moving  over  our  bills  with  the  safe  and  rapid  flight 
of  15  miles  and  hour  produces  a  greater  effect  in  dissuasion  of  the 
undertaking  than  any  discovered  defect  in  the  chain  of  its  concluded 
"posse”  and  practicability.  Speed  to  the  work.  Man’s  course  seems 
to  be  onward,  and  the  polarity  of  his  latter  works  the  great  ultamatum 
[sic]  of  perfection  —  sung  by  the  poets  of  early  days,  wished  by  the 
men  of  all  ages,  but  generally  believed  by  none.  Ripe  apples  this  day 
for  the  first. 

June  the  4th.  The  mind  is  a  strange  thing,  a  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances  borne  about  with  "every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  wavering  from 
a  settled  purpose  with  every  change  of  condition.  It  is  Indeed  impossi¬ 
ble  to  "calculate  for  the  morrow."  The  actions  of  man  depend  upon 
his  will,  and  his  will  upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  state  of 
his  mind  upon  the  condition  or  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Hence,  as  a  man’s  circumstances  vary,  so  do  his  whole  feelings,  views, 
and  actions,  consisting  in  character,  conduct  and  creed,  which  is  so 
much  lauded  by  all  is  a  quality  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  man  who’s 
[sic]  fortune  moves  on  regular  and  even  may  seem  to  merit  the 
tribute  of  this  virtue.  But  it  is  a  mere  negative  virtue,  depending 
upon  the  onward  course  of  his  affairs,  k  the  want  of  contrary  incen¬ 
tives.  That  firm,  fixed  unvassalating  [sic]  principles  are  virtues,  I 
admit,  provided  they  rest  on  Truth  for  foundations.  But  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  man  possessed  of  these  qualities,  whose  opinions  do 
not  change  with  his  condition  must  be  superior  to  the  action  of  the 
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troubled,  ruffled  current  of  time.  So  that  in  this  respect  as  in  many 
others  what  many  laud  few  possess.  And  that  a  course  in  one  will 
be  condemned  by  all  when  the  same  would  be  pursued  by  each  if  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  These  foregoing  remarks  are  attributable 
for  their  origin  to  the  unfortunate  death  of  one  of  Mr.  Browns  negroe 
men,  who  for  some  cause  and  under  the  influence  of  some  motives 
committed  suicide  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  common  talk,  and  various  animadversions  since  the  discovery  of 
the  fact.  Man  owes  much  charity  to  his  fellow  man  and  all  bis  actions, 
*c. 

June  the  5th.  David  Janes  called  in  to  see  me  this  morning.  His 
mother  is  very  HI.  and  he  is  on  a  visit  from  college  to  see  her.  Read 
the  slave  laws,  learned  more  on  that  subject,  recorded  one  writ  for 
Mr.  Bristow.  Got  two  volumes  of  Kents  Commentaries  from  T.  &c. 
L,a[8]t  Friday  night  we  had  a  very  heavy  rain.  &  some  on  Saturday, 
and  a  little  Tuesday. 

June  the  6th.  I  do  wish  I  had  a  associate,  a  bosom  confident,  an 
equal  in  every  degree  neither  above  or  below,  whose  tastes  and  views 
were  similar  to  my  own,  and  whose  business  and  pursuit  was  the 
same.  With  such  an  one  I  could  live  and  learn  &  be  happy.  But  as  it  is 
I  sit  in  my  room  from  morn  tili  night  nor  see  nor  converse  with 
anybody.  I  try  to  read  and  advance  in  information.  But  having  no 
person  to  converse  with,  to  create  interest  or  illicit  [sic]  new  thought 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  my  studies,  I  find  that  I  am  not  only 
failing  to  treasure  up,  but  even  permitting  former  stores  to  escape. 
Visited  Dr.  Mercer’s  with  friend  Janes.  Examined  some  specimens 
of  minerals  he  has  lately  by  his  own  exertions  and  the  kindness  of 
friends  been  able  to  procure.  And  with  all  my  learnings  on  this  day 
I  have  read  in  the  S.  R.  the  paper  I  at  present  take  (and  considering 
a  man’s  character  is  often  rounded  off  in  pubiic  estimation  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  the  books  he  reads  and  the  papers  he  takes,  I 
should  probably  for  the  information  of  my  perusers  have  stated  this 
fact  before).  But  that  my  digression  may  be  no  longer,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  I  have  this  day  read  in  my  Southern  Recorder  a  paper 
published  in  Milledgeville,  and  devoted  to  State  Rights  a  chapter  on 
cats  —  with  which  I  was  pleased  and  expect  long  to  remember. 

June  the  7th.  Slept  with  Freeman  last  night.  Have  done  nothing 
today,  but  saunter  about,  loll  on  the  bed  and  chat  foolishness.  When 
will  my  days  of  folly  pass  and  I  be  what  I  wish  to  be.  This  day  I 
for  the  first  time  drew  a  plea  in  answer  to  a  process  &c.  It  was  for 
a  Mr.  James  Brooker  sued  in  the  Justice’s  Court.  I  was  under  con- 
siderabie  embarrassness  [sic],  however  finally  succeeded,  but  at  this 
time  have  a  most  contemptible  contemptuous  opinion  of  myself.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  never  be  worth  anything,  and  the  thought  is  death  to  my 
soul.  I  am  too  boyish,  childish  unmanful,  trifling,  simple  in  my  man- 
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ners  and  address.  I  must  commence  anew  for  the  future.  Lethargy  is 
my  fatal  fault.  I  am  like  the  kite  I  soar  only  in  the  rage  of  the  gale. 
In  the  calm  I  sink  to  inactivity.  I  am  like  the  flint,  it  emits  no  spark, 
unless  when  brought  in  contact  with  something  approaching  it’s  [sic] 
own  hardness.  I  was  made  to  figure  in  a  storm,  excited  by  continual 
collisions.  Discussion  and  argument  are  my  delight,  and  a  place  of 
life  and  business  therefore  is  my  proper  element.  Crawfordville  is 
too  dull.  I  long  to  be  where  [I]  will  have  an  argument  daily.  Sed 
satis. 

June  the  8th.  Sunday.  Clear  and  hot.  In  my  room  all  day.  (Neal. 
W.  Bird  and  Roberts  with  me  in  the  evening  kc. 

June  the  9th.  Monday.  I  today  feel  the  ragings  of  ambition  like 
the  sudden  burst  of  the  long  smothered  flames  of  a  volcano.  My  soul 
is  disqui[e]ted  within  me  and  there  is  an  aching  aspiring  thirst  which 
is  as  indescribable  as  Insatiable.  I  must  be  the  most  restless,  miserable, 
ambitious  soul  that  ever  lived.  I  can  liken  myself  to  nothing  more  ap¬ 
propriately  than  a  being  thrown  in  vacant  space,  gasping  for  breath 
and  air,  but  finding  nothing  but  emptiness,  yet  designed  to  die.  These 
are  my  intolerable  feelings. 

June  the  10th.  Janes  this  day  set  out  for  Athens.  I  wrote  by  him 
to  Barron.  The  weather  continues  very  warm  and  whether  it  be  the 
effect  of  external  circumstance  or  but  one  among  some  other  consti¬ 
tutional  defect  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  do  have  too  contemptuous  opinion 
of  this  world  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  resident.  And  were 
there  any  safe  known  passage  to  another,  I  should  soon  be  making 
preparations  for  an  exit,  trusting  the  probability  of  its  being  a  better. 

June  the  11th.  Hot  weather.  Had  a  long  discussion  last  night  with 
Mr.  Florence  on  the  subject  of  Grammar.  Have  today  done  little  or 
nothing.  Everything  begins  to  suffer  for  rain,  and  the  appearance  this 
evening  is  somewhat  more  favorable. 

June  the  12th.  Attended  Florence’s  examination.  Was  highly 
amused,  but  saw  very  little  worth  one  moment’s  attentive  considera¬ 
tion.  Some  of  his  scholars  particularly  John  Craton,  a  boy  probably 
of  7  years  old,  did  themselves  more  credit  than  their  teacher.  This 
Florence,  as  I  have  mentioned  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  these 
pages,  is  a  Methodist  preacher,  a  perfect — married  an  old  maid,  di¬ 
rectress  of  the  female  academy  of  this  [town],  from  New  York  by 
birth  and  withal  a  woman  of  some  intelligence,  but  I  must  confess 
betrayed  great  weakness  of  judgement  on  the  subject  of  her  mar¬ 
riage.  or  she  never  would  have  linked  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
hero  of  my  story.  But  not  to  be  too  particular  this  —  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  an  opposition  school  in  this  village,  and  it  was  the  examination 
of  that  school  I  have  above  alluded  [to],  and  I  wish  I  had  time  and 
ability  to  record  here  for  my  own  amusement  hereafter,  if  spared. 
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If  for  no  other  purpose,  the  whole  scenes  of  the  examination  as  they 
transpired  in  succession. 

June  the  13th.  Attended  another  examination  today,  vi*.  that  of 
the  academy.  Nothing  of  Interest.  Most  of  the  scholars  small,  and  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  as  such  is  to  me  usually  dry  and  uninterest¬ 
ing. 

June  the  14th.  Brother  came  to  see  me  last  night.  Quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  today  in  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Arnold  preached.  Nothing 
of  interest  —  only  we  were  very  much  crowded  at  our  boarding  house. 

June  the  15th,  Sunday.  Quarterly  meeting.  Pretty  good  sermon  by 
Mr.  Arnold.  Some  objectionable  parts  however.  What  these  were  I 
cannot  here  mention.  Perhaps  I  may  on  some  future  day  give  place 
in  these  pages  to  something  like  an  exposition  of  my  faith  but  it  must 
be  when  I  have  more  time  than  now.  Went  in  the  evening  to  Aunt 
Mary  Jones’.  Passed  the  place  of  my  birth.  Got  some  plumbs  Ac. 

June  the  16th.  Returned  to  town  today.  Wrote  a  little  and  read  a 
little  but  did  nothing  most  of  the  time. 

June  be  17th.  Tried  this  morning  to  borrow  a  horse  to  go  to  Uncle 
Grier’s  on  business  for  Thompson  but  was  sufficiently  disappointed 
as  to  fill  me  with  mortification  and  a  due  sense  of  my  humble  de¬ 
pendence.  There  is  nothing  hurts  me  worse  than  to  ask  and  be  re¬ 
fused.  Therefore  I  had  rather  and  have  often  done  it,  walk  than  ask 
for  a  horse.  But  enough.  I  finally  got  OLeary’s  horse,  but  could  not 
return  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain  in  the  evening.  I  reccollect  [sic] 
in  the  year  26  on  this  day  of  the  month  we  had  a  good  rain  after  a 
considerable  drought. 

June  18th.  Returned  from  Warren.  A  beautiful,  clear  cool  pretty 
day.  Nothing  more  of  importance. 

June  the  19th.  The  weather  still  cool  and  clear.  Went  this  morning 
mineralizing  with  Dr.  Mercer  to  Daniels  Mill  and  Rogers’  Mills,  and 
in  the  evening  drew  up  some  claim  bonds  for  Judge  Mercer  Ac. 

June  the  20th.  Read  Blackstone  in  review.  Had  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Foster.io  and  promised  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July. 

June  the  21.  Commenced  writing  my  4th  July  address.  This  day 
moved  my  lodging  from  the  Court  H.  Uncle  Aaron  Grier  came  to 
town  with  John  Brodh.  No  worth  note. 

June  the  22,  Sunday.  Mr.  Davis  preached.  Brother  came  down,  quite 
unwell. 

June  the  23rd.  I  went  yesterday  evening  to  T.  Rays.  Walked  after 
plumbs  with  Mrs.  Batlett.  Had  a  heavy  rain  after  night  &  returned  in 
the  morning.  Much  rain  all  day.  Played  chess  with  Akelsmiller  [?] 
Ac.  No  speech  written  yet.  * 

June  the  24th.  Wrote  some  today.  Played  chess  with  Wheeler. 

10.  Dr.  Thoman  Foatrr.  a  Crawford  villa  phyalcian  who  took  a  paternal  In- 
tereat  in  Stephana  and  encouraged  his  first  ventures  In  politics. 
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June  the  25th.  Went  to  a  party  at  Mr.  John  Rogers’.  Intolerably 
warm.  Time  spent  very  pleasantly.  Saw  dancing  (or  the  first  time 
which  amused  me  very  much.  O!  the  follies  of  man  and  how  (olllsh 
[sic]  are  some  of  his  ways!  Returned  in  the  evening  with  a  narrow 
escape  of  my  life.  My  horse  who  was  large  and  fleshy  and  seldom 
used,  having  stood  some  time  in  the  rain,  and  having  been  left  by  his 
company  upon  my  starting  evinced  a  disposition  to  run,  and  I  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  manage  or  take  him  in. 
He  moved  in  full  speed,  passed  gigs,  carriages,  and  all.  My  umbrella 
fell,  then  my  hat,  and  away  we  went  Gilpin  like,  over  logs  and  gullies, 
hills  and  vallies  for  two  miles  before  I  could  take  him  up  —  when 
I  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  dismount.  During  the  whole 
danger  I  felt  composed  and  determined  to  exert  to  the  last  to  retain 
the  saddle,  tho’  I  was  conscious  of  my  perilous  situation,  and  thought 
of  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  how  soon  I  might  be  hurried 
from  the  scenes  of  mirth  in  which  I  had  just  been  into  eternity.  This 
was  a  solemn  reflection,  and  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  a  kind 
Providence  permitted  not  to  prove  actuality  [?]. 

June  26tb.  Very  sore.  Mrs.  Joke  Lee  visited  me.  Wrote  some  more, 
but  progress  slowly  with  my  speech. 

June  the  27th.  Continue  writing,  tho  this  manuscript  does  not 
evince  much  improvement  in  hand.  Nothing  in  particular.  Had  a  long 
conversation  with  Mr.  ONeal  on  women  Ac.  Man  is  little  above  the 
brute. 

June  28tb.  Suffered  with  my  arms,  sore  from  the  strain  in  en¬ 
deavour  [ing]  to  hold  my  horse  on  Wednesday.  Advised  with  Dr.  Foster 
on  the  subject  of  a  proper  remedy.  Opadeldoce  [?]. 

June  the  29th,  Sunday.  Slept  till  10  oclock.  Something  better.  Read 
novels  in  the  evening.  A  head  ache  at  night.  Mrs.  Watson  sick  and 
sent  for  me.  Could  not  go  out.  This  day  has  been  windy  and  rainy 
from  the  S.  W.  rare  for  this  mouth.  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a 
great  disposition  in  the  elements  to  storm  all  this  summer,  much 
more  than  usual. 

June  the  30th.  Commenced  writing  again.  Make  slow  progress.  A 
Mr.  Harris  visited  me  this  morning  for  counsel. 

July  the  1st.  Drew  a  declaration  for  the  first  time. 

July  the  2nd.  I  am  most  miserably  confused  and  bewildered  in 
mind.  The  4tb  is  near  at  hand  and  I  have  no  speech.  I  commenced 
one,  disliked  it  and  quit,  then  another  and  now  have  fallen  out  with 
it,  and  both  form  one  confused  mass  in  my  mind  without  form  and 
void.  Mr.  Jehiah  Watson  has  been  very  sick  lately. 

July  the  3rd.  Finished  my  speech,  and  went  away  down  in  the 
woods  on  the  banks  of  a  little  creek  and  read  it  over. 

July  the  4th.  This  day  of  itself  is  a  theme.  The  very  mention  of 
its  name  is  sufficient  to  warm  and  animate  the  soul,  and  much  more 
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does  Its  annual  return  bring  to  the  mind  the  date  and  history  of  facts 
upon  which  the  patriot  can  at  all  times  dwell  with  pleasure  and  de¬ 
light.  Nor  should  this  natural  reflection  and  enthusiasm  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  is  by  an  often  recurrence  and  a  constant  consciousness  of 
the  cost  of  Liberty  that  its  price  can  be  duly  appreciated.  And  when 
the  people  become  remiss  and  cease  to  watch  their  rights  with  a 
Jealous  eye,  then  the  days  of  their  Liberty  are  numbered.  For  its  price 
is  eternal  vigilance.  But  enough  here  suffice  it  I  today  read  my  ad¬ 
dress  which  I  have  mentioned  so  often.  I  did  not  have  time  to  com¬ 
mit  it  The  audience  was  respectable  in  size.  I  partook  of  a  dinner 
at  Mr.  Craton’s.  Nothing  more  particular.  But  I  feel  much  mortified 
or  rather  outraged  at  the  treatment  I  have  this  day  received  from  those 
I  little  expected  it.  This  is  a  most  rascally  world.*  Visited  Tho.  Ray 
with  Brother. 

July  the  5th.  Spent  this  day  at  little  or  nothing.  Recorded  a  little 
for  Mr.  Bristow  Ac.  The  case  between  Dr.  Mercer  and  James  Brooker 
both  as  security  to  a  note  was  this  day  decided  in  the  Justices  Court 
in  this  place  against  Mercer.  Harris  from  Washington  for  Brooker. 

I  did  not  attend  not  knowing  when  the  case  was  called  A  wrote  a 
letter  to  Barron  by  David  Janes,  and  spent  the  night  with  Tyre  Elling¬ 
ton. 

July  the  6th,  Sunday.  Visited  Mrs.  Kings  with  Brother.  Spent  the 
day  idly  and  unprofitahly. 

July  the  7th.  Commenced  reviewing  Blackstone.  Court  of  ordinary. 
The  “great  road  case  decided.”  Was  asked  for  a  copy  of  my  speech 
for  publication. 

July  the  8th.  Nothing  of  importance.  Wrote  several  claim  bonds 
for  Judge  Mercer. 

July  9th.  Closely  engaged  at  study.  Commenced  a  will. 

July  the  10th.  do  do  do  Was  treated  by 

Mrs.  Chaffin  to  a  glass  of  cider  the  first  I’ve  drank  [sic]  this  year 
and  I  would  also  say  that  the  first  ripe  peaches  I  have  eaten  this 
year  was  on  Tuesday  the  8th  Inst. 

July  the  11th.  Wrote  a  power  of  attorney.  Hard  at  study.  Saw  the 
intelligence  confirmed  which  I  had  before  heard  rumored  of  the  death 

•The  conduct  here  alluded  to  was  the  refusal  of  some  who  had 
seemed  to  favor  my  making  the  4th  July  speech  to  go  to  the  dinner 
at  Cratons.  The  reason  of  their  refusal  I  did  not  under  stand  and 
could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  disrespectful  to  me.  The  real  reason  I 
afterwards  learned  was  the  place  of  the  dinner.  The  Brown  and  Janes 
feudii  was  the  cause.  Craton  A  Foster  were  Brown  men.  The  Janes 
men  would  not  go  to  the  dinner.  [A.H.S.’s  note] 

11.  The  two  local  political  faettona  at  Crawfordvllle  bore  the  names  of  their 
leaders.  Brown  and  Janes.  Stephens  bad  become  connected  with  the  former. 
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of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamari2  who  shot  himself  in  MilledgeTille  the  evening  of 
the  4th.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Oakmulgee  circuit. 

July  the  12th.  Mr.  James  Turner  preached  this  day  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  and  I  heard  about  one  half  the  latter  part  of  bis  sermon. 
Old  Mrs.  Janes  was  burled  yesterday. 

July  13th,  Sunday.  No  preaching  in  town.  Went  to  the  place  of 
my  birth,  then  to  Aunt  Jones’s.is  and  then  home.  Pew  persons  surely 
have  so  much  of  the  true  romance  in  their  composition  as  myself. 
It  is  a  source  of  enthusiastic  yet  melancholic  pleasure  to  me  at  all 
times  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  infancy.  I  like  alone  to  ramble  over 
the  hills  and  wander  up  and  down  the  branches,  and  view  the  changes 
effected  by  the  progress  of  time,  to  see  here  the  place  of  my  first  plow¬ 
ing  now  an  old  field  overgrown  with  pines,  and  there  the  cow-pen  the 
regular  place  of  my  visits  morning  and  evening,  in  another  place  a 
large  tree  planted  and  nurtured  by  my  care,  and  in  another  the  ground 
of  play  and  amusement.  In  a  word,  I  get  on  a  hill,  and  cast  my  eye 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  in  the  compass  of  one  gla[n]ce,  so  ma[n]y 
objects  will  crowd  themselves  upon  my  view,  each  suggesting  long 
trains  of  circumstances  and  events,  of  acts  and  deeds,  and  thoughts, 
and  the  life  and  business  of  each  day,  that  my  existance  seems  a 
dream  —  and  I  can  hardly  realise  my  personal  ident[itly. 

July  the  14th.  It  is  delightful  after  a  considerable  drought  when 
vegetation  is  all  beginning  to  suffer,  and  the  parched  earth  is  all 
beginning  to  thirst  for  refreshment  to  see  the  genial  showers  descend. 
The  figure  of  waters  in  a  desert  are  often  used  by  the  poets,  and 
their  authority  might  be  sufficient  for  entertaining  the  opinion  that 
such  would  be  greatly  gratifying  to  the  sinking  spirits  of  an  inter¬ 
ested  beholder.  But  I  shall  never  rely  merely  upon  that  authority, 
while  I  have  the  so  much  superior  in  my  own  breast  produced  by  what 
I  have  this  day  witnessed.  The  weather  for  some  week[s]  has  been 
dry  and  warm  and  farms  in  the  neighborhood  had  begun  to  show  its 
effect.  Planters  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  had  grown  alarmed  and 
had  commenced  complaining  and  entercbanging  [sic]  their  fears  and 
wishes  upon  the  subject  of  rain  —  when  to  the  surprise  of  some  and 
the  gratification  of  all  this  morning  the  clouds  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  began  to  collect  and  thicken,  blacken  lower  and  descend 
in  cheering  torrents.  Nature  was  soon  revived  and  men’s  countenances 
were  changed  when  they  spoke  to  each  other  Ac.  I  this  evening  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lewis  Cass  Sec.  of  War,  requesting  information  respect¬ 
ing  Ohio  land  claims  Ac. 

July  the  15th.  No  more  rain  to[day].  Nothing  Interesting.  Spent 
part  of  the  evening  with  Mr.  Jeffries.i^  eating  watermelons. 

12.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  (1797-18.’)4),  MilledgeTille  lawyer  and  Judge  of  tbe 
Georgia  Superior  Court.  1830-34. 

13.  His  father's  sister,  Mary. 

14.  Swepston  C.  Jeffries,  a  Crawfordvllle  lawyer. 
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July  the  16th.  Spent  the  morning  reading  and  the  evening  at 
Shack’s.  Fine  rain,  rain. 

July  17.  Nothing  particular.  Rains  continue  and  my  head  is  de¬ 
ranged  to  confusion  with  a  multitude  of  studies.  A  long  discussion 
with  Florence. 

July  the  18th.  Study.  Uncle  Bird  went  to  camp  meeting. 

July  the  19th.  Brother  came  down  last  night  and  I  was  detained 
al[l]  day  with  him  in  solving  problems.  F.  Bird  sick. 

July  the  20th,  Sunday.  Visited  John  Perkins  Jr.  sick. 

July  the  21st.  Court  day.  Very  anxious  on  account  of  my  examina¬ 
tion  tomorrow. 

July  the  22nd.  Was  this  day  admitted  an  attorney  at  law,  and 
relieved  from  a  great  burthen  of  an[x]lety. 

July  the  23rd.  Court  adjourned  and  I  made  arrangements  with 
Jeffries  to  stay  in  his  office  this  fall.  Too  [sic]  supper  likewise  with 
him.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  H.  Rep. 

[To  he  continued.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY. 

Another  of  the  young  and  brave  has  fallen — another  victim  of  this 
cruel  war.  Wm.  THURSTON  WADDELL,  a  member  of  the  Russell 
Volunteers,  aged  only  seventeen,  and  youngest  son  of  Col.  Haynes  and 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Waddell,  of  Crawford,  Ala.,  died  on  the  26th  ult.,  in 
Hillsboro.  N.  C.,  at  the  residence  of  John  W.  Norwood,  Esq.,  of  typhoid 
fever,  w’hich  resulted  from  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the  camp. 

Persevering  in  every  duty  as  a  true  soldier,  he  resisted  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  his  friends  to  apply  for  a  discharge,  long  after  disease 
had  fallen  upon  him.  Finally,  with  the  hope  of  returning  in  the  Spring, 
he  consented,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Accompanied  by  his  kind 
physician.  Dr.  Norwood,  he  left  Manassas  for  home,  but  stopped  to 
rest  a  few  days  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Norwood,  and  there, 
far  away  from  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  ministered  to 
and  watched  over  in  every  way  that  the  kindest  hearts  could  dictate — 
there  parted  with  his  young  life,  too  early  sacrificed  through  his 
ardent  zeal  to  serve  in  his  country's  cause.  Rest!  brave  boy!  among 
your  own  native  hills,  and  by  the  side  of  your  loved  and  lovely  sister! 
Yours  was  a  gentler  fate  than  that  of  many  of  our  warrior  boys. 

Daily  Cotumbut  Enquirer,  December  6.  1861. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted  by 
Smith  Lodge  No.  223.  December  7th,  1861: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  his 
providence,  to  remove  from  us  by  death’s  resistless  arm,  whilst  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  our  much  esteemed  and  beloved  brother,  A.  J. 
ROSSER.  After  a  short  illness  of  typhoid  fever,  during  which  time 
he  received  the  kind  and  constant  attention  of  his  attendant  physician, 
he  paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  and  slept  in  the  arms  of  his  Savior 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  to  dream  of  battle  fields  no  more.  He 
was  the  kind  friend,  the  fond  brother,  and  the  dutiful  son.  He  leaves 
a  void  in  our  midst  which  naught  but  the  embodiment  of  his  many 
virtues  can  refill. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  our  devoted  brother,  A.  J.  Rosser, 
this  Lodge  has  lost  one  of  its  best  members,  and  society  an  amiable 
and  much  loved  friend,  a  man  of  high  and  exemplary  moral  character. 

Resolved.  That  this  entire  I.K>dge  sympathise  with  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  in  his  death  a  gloom  of  sorrow  has  been  cast  upon 
this  body,  and  that  the  Lodge  jewels  be  draped  in  mourning,  and 
that  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  required  to  present  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  a  page  in  the  Secretary’s 
book  be  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  Columbus  Enquirer  and  Times  be  requested  to 
publish  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions. 

M.  W.  JONES.  Sec’y  pro  tern. 
Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  December  19,  1861. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  following  are  new  members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society: 
Mrs.  Z.  W.  Copeland.  122  S.  McIntosh  Street.  Elberton.  Georgia 
DeKalb  County  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  Hugh  Hubbard  Trotti,  Presi¬ 
dent,  230  Wilton  Drive,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Harper,  Box  391,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Harrison,  501  Elast  44th  Street,  Savannah.  Georgia 

Mr.  E.  R.  Hodgson,  Jefferson  Road,  Athens,  Georgia 

Mr.  M.  S.  Hodgson,  729  Cobb  Street,  Athens,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hunter,  148  Blast  Broad  Street.  Savannah.  Georgia 

Mrs.  Mary  Comer  Lane.  26  East  Gaston  Street,  Savannah.  Georgia 

Miss  Bessie  Lewis,  Darien,  Georgia 

Miss  Olwen  Morgan,  1102  Ott  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Olaf  Ott,  101  East  54th  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia 
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Professor  James  Z.  Rabun,  History  Department,  Emory  University, 
Georgia 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Roddenbery,  Jr.,  Box  601,  Moultrie,  Georgia 
Mrs.  William  A.  Ross,  Jr.,  2042  Post  Street.  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Russell.  Realty  Building.  Savannah,  Georgia 
Mr.  M.  T.  Thomson,  1861  Ardmore  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Valdosta  High  School  Library,  Valdosta.  Georgia. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Martin.  Oxark,  Alabama,  wants  information  on  Richard 
Roberts,  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  born  in  Albermarle  County,  N.  C. 
(?)  1735;  son  of  Richard  Roberts  and  Elizabeth  (Allen)  Roberts  of 
Maryland;  served  seven  years  in  Revolution;  lived  in  Granville  County, 
N.  C.;  received  grant  in  Wayne  County,  Ga.  and  died  in  Camden 

County,  Ga.  His  wife  was  Tabitba  . Any  information  on  him 

or  his  family  would  be  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Updike,  1130  East  Culver  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
wants  information  on  the  families  of  the  following  who  are  listed  in 
Heitman’s  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army 
(Washington,  1893):  Lt.  George  Dooley;  Capt.  John  Dooley;  Lt.  (later 
Capt.)  Thomas  Dooley. 

Mrs.  Floyd  Sherrod,  315  Grant  Street,  Decatur,  Ala.,  wants  to  know 
the  names  of  father  and  grandfather  of  Hartewell  Drake  who  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  near  Raleigh  in  1799,  was  reared  in  Norfolk, 
Va..  and  was  an  orphan.  Hartewell  Drake  is  listed  in  1840  census  of 
Bartow  (bounty  (formerly  Cass).  His  brothers  were  Cardy,  Gilbert, 
Eldmund,  and  be  probably  had  a  sister  named  Maria. 
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storm  Over  Savannah.  The  Story  of  Count  d'Estaing  and  the  Siege 
of  the  Town  in  1779.  By  Alexander  A.  Lawrence  (Athens:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press,  1951.  Pp.  xii,  220.  Illustration,  bibliography, 
and  index.  |3.50.) 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Savannah  has  fallen  so  completely  into 
oblivion  that  its  recovery  here  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  initial 
discovery.  In  a  research  relentless  enough  to  shame  a  professional  his¬ 
torian,  the  author  has  pursued  the  fugitive  facts  to  Prance  itself  and 
has  run  them  to  earth  in  the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris.  These 
sources  he  has  supplemented  with  British  and  American  manuscript 
material  and  an  extensive  list  of  printed  authorities.  Research  has 
resulted  in  a  full,  factual,  and  well-documented  account;  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  agreeable  style  of  writing  belies  the  laboratory. 

It  emerges  from  this  account  that  County  D’Elstaing’s  attack  on 
Savannah  was  the  result  neither  of  orders  from  France  nor  of  official 
solicitation  from  America;  it  originated  in  the  Count’s  ambition  for 
glory  still  unsatlated  by  his  recent  successes  in  the  Caribbean.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  author’s  insistence  on  the  significance  of  Savannah 
as  a  British  springboard  for  the  recovery  of  the  Carolinas,  the  reader 
may  well  conclude  that  the  town  tempted  the  Count  more  by  its  weak¬ 
ness  than  by  its  importance.  At  any  rate,  be  came  up  in  strength 
from  the  West  Indies  with  a  huge  fleet  and  4,000  troops  for  the  un¬ 
doing  of  a  frontier  town  defended  by  only  1,000  men  under  an  irreso¬ 
lute  commander  behind  defenses  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  The 
French  commander,  as  here  pictured,  was  more  distinguished  for 
bravery  than  for  Judgment;  in  an  evil  hour  he  complacently  granted 
Prevost  a  twenty-hour  truce  to  ponder  a  demand  for  surrender  and 
this  respite  gave  the  British  opportunity  to  repair  their  fortifications 
and  to  receive  re-enforcements  under  Col.  Maitland  from  Beaufort. 
The  author  Indicates  that  the  Americans  had  left  Beaufort  unbottled 
in  their  haste  to  Join  the  anticipated  capture  of  Savannah.  General 
Lincoln’s  1,000  Coninental  troops  were  handicapped  by  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  militia  in  whom  ardor  for  action  and  propensity  for  flight 
seemed  about  equally  divided.  Since  the  re-enforced  British  rejected 
surrender  and  ignored  bombardment.  Count  d’Elstaing  attempted  a 
storming  attack  which  Maitland  met  so  viciously  that  many  even  of 
the  American  militia  were  killed  before  they  could  get  out  of  range. 
Thereupon  d’Estaing  perforce  withdrew  with  glory  derived  only  from 
his  wound  and  the  Americans  retired  to  their  more  congenial  hinter¬ 
lands. 

It  was  not  a  great  "storm”  Judged  by  the  standard  of  these  latter 
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days  but  it  was  an  integrate  part  of  our  history  and  the  author  has 
done  weli  in  recalling  it  to  unremembering  minds. 

R.  S.  COTTEKIU. 

Tallahassee.  Florida. 

Georgia  Journalism,  1763-19.10.  By  Louis  Turner  Griffith  and  John 
Erwin  Talmadge,  with  an  introduction  by  John  E.  Drewry.  (Athens: 
The  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1951.  Pp.  xii.  413.  Illustrations. 
16.00.) 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Press  Association  and  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  this  volume  is  essentially  a  history 
of  Georgia  newspapers,  beginning  in  1763  with  the  founding  of  the 
Georgia  Gazette  by  an  enterprising  and  courageous  Scotch  printer  of 
Savannah.  Despite  some  important  omissions  from  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  Georgia  journalism  for  the  period, 
the  volume  does  provide  a  generous  though  somewhat  disconnected 
portrayal  of  Georgia’s  newspaper  history. 

The  War  of  1812  stimulated  the  birth  of  a  number  of  weeklies  in 
the  rapidly-growing  frontier  communities,  and  with  this  development 
the  partisan  up-country  editor  gradually  replaced  the  impersonal 
printer  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  settlements.  It  was  the 
news  columns  rather  than  the  editorials,  however,  which  seemed  to 
exert  most  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union  in  1860.  Although  the  editorial  page  had  become  a  conven¬ 
tional  feature  of  bis  paper  by  the  1890’s.  the  Georgia  editor  was  in¬ 
fluencing  less  and  less  the  decisions  of  his  state.  The  world  was 
growing  too  complex  for  the  average  editor  to  be  an  important  moulder 
of  public  opinion  other  than  that  of  a  purely  local  nature. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  of  these — by  far 
superior  to  the  other  two  in  style  and  organization — is  entitled  “A 
History  of  Georgia  Newspapers.”  It  is  somewhat  enlivened  by  discus¬ 
sions  of  colorful  editors  of  the  antebellum  period,  such  as  Elias  Boudi- 
not,  Xenophon  Gaines,  and  Albon  Chase.  The  most  penetrating  chapter 
in  the  entire  volume  perhaps  is  that  devoted  to  Georgia  newspapers 
during  the  Civil  War  (Chapter  IV).  Author  Talmadge  characterizes 
the  Georgia  press  during  this  crisis  as  ‘‘possibly  the  freest  that  ever 
published  during  a  national  emergency,”  and  wholly  a  product  of  an 
individualistic,  agrarian  civilization. 

Part  II  is  a  history  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association  from  its  origin 
as  the  Georgia  Weekly  Press  Association  in  1887.  It  is  a  prosaic  record 
of  the  association’s  annual  activities  as' revealed  in  its  official  minutes 
and  in  other  material,  apparently  from  the  files  of  the  Editor’s  Forum. 
The  final  part  consists  of  an  annotated  history  of  Georgia  newspapers 
in  1950,  based  largely  on  data  furnished  by  the  newspapers  themselves. 
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The  volume  will  doubtless  become  an  indespensible  item  of  the 
Journalist’s  library,  and  it  will  serve  well  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  Justify  the  absence  of  some 
consideration  of  the  significant  Georgia  agricultural  press.  This  press 
exercised  an  influence  upon  tbe  agrarian  life  of  the  entire  South  un¬ 
equalled  perhaps  by  that  of  any  other  state.  Also  more  careful  proof¬ 
reading  would  have  eliminated  such  errors  as  Carrollton  Times  for 
Carroll  County  Times  (p.  240),  Franklin  County  for  Heard  County 
(p.  369),  1848  for  1948  (p.  370),  and  numerous  others. 

Tbe  volume  is  without  an  index  which  it  eminently  deserves,  as 
most  books  do.  It  contains  neither  bibliography  nor  footnotes — par¬ 
donable  omissions  in  a  book  of  this  genus  had  editorial  references  to 
existing  monographs  been  consistently  and  adequately  used.  The  vol¬ 
ume  betrays  too  much  of  the  newsman’s  thraldom  to  his  deadline  and 
too  little  of  the  critical  study  and  careful  composition  of  acceptable 
historical  scholarship. 

James  C.  Bonxv- 

Georgia  State  C>A:%ge  for  Women 

College  Life  in  the  Old  South.  By  E.  Merton  Coulter.  (Athens:  The 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1951.  Pp,  xiv,  320.  Illustrations.  |4.50.) 

"The  republlcation  of  this  work  is  a  part  of  the  general  program  of 
the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  University.”  (Preface,  p.  xill).  It  will  b« 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  many  students  of  Southern  history  who 
have  used  the  original  edition.  As  a  direct,  clearcut,  and  interesting 
story  of  the  origin,  struggle  for  life,  and  growth  to  institutional  ma¬ 
turity  of  a  typical  hill-top  college  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has 
no  equal.  As  a  factual  presentation  of  the  ante-bellum  University  of 
Georgia  with  its  varied  inter-relationships  with  life  in  the  state  and 
nation  it  is  entitled  to  high  rank  as  social  history.  As  a  collection  of 
more  or  less  authentic  episodes  in  the  clash  of  New  England  authori¬ 
tarian  ideals  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  with  the  untamed  spirits 
of  Southern  youth  it  furnishes  a  pleasurable  reading  experience  for 
all  those  who  are  never  too  old  to  appreciate  the  pranks  of  youth. 

There  are  those  who  have  criticixed  the  title  as  being  too  inclusive, 
since  both  the  sources  used  and  the  events  presented  are  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  is  no  valid  criticism 
for  one  who  agrees  with  the  author’s  prefatory  statement  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  was  representative  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
Old  South.  In  defense  of  this  view  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
many  recent  effusive  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  various  alma  maters 
have  not  altered  appreciably  the  picture  of  ante-bellum  college  life 
as  Professor  Coulter  presented  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  too  easy  for  this  reviewer  to  agree  with  the  author  that  a  second 
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edition  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  add  some  chapters  on  the  period 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  only  acceptable  argument  for  this  statement 
would  be  an  assurance  from  Professor  Coulter  that  he  will  turn  out 
a  second  volume  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  the  typical  hill-top 
college  into  a  leading  state  university. 

Paul  Mubrat, 

East  Carolina  College. 

Songs  of  the  Confederacy.  Edited  by  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell. 
(New  York:  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  1951.  Pp.  112.  |3.95.) 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  songs  which 
were  current  either  during  the  Confederacy  or  soon  thereafter.  They 
are  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  original  sheet  music,  with 
the  front  cover  omitted  except  for  eight.  The  editor  writes  a  short 
introduction  to  the  volume  and  for  each  piece  of  music  he  has  a  few 
lines  of  comment.  Although  Mr.  Harwell  states  in  his  introduction 
that  the  selections  were  “from  the  tunes  that  were  most  popular  in 
the  Confederacy,*’  and  the  publishers  say  on  the  jacket  of  the  volume 
that  the  “songs  are  here  reproduced  in  their  original  form,  exactly 
as  published  during  the  Confederacy,’’  at  least  four  of  the  songs  were 
not  published  until  the  war  was  over;  and  from  the  very  wording 
of  three  of  them  they  could  not  have  been  sung  while  the  Confederacy 
still  existed.  As  the  editor  says,  “Goober  Peas”  was  not  published 
until  1866,  but  he  believes  it  was  being  sung  before  the  war  ended. 
The  other  three,  “The  Conquered  Banner,”  “O  I’m  a  Good  Old  Rebel,” 
and  “The  Sword  of  Robert  E.  Lee”  could  not  have  been  sung  while 
the  Confederacy  was  still  in  existence.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  for  all  who  own  this  volume  will  be  glad  that  these  songs 
are  included  and  will  no  doubt  long  for  others  which  were  Confed¬ 
erate  favorites:  but  as  Mr.  Harwell  says,  only  a  sampling  could  be 
made — and  all  who  know  Confederate  music  will  agree  that  the  editor 
made  an  excellent  selection. 

James  Harrod  of  Kentucky.  By  Kathryn  Harrod  Mason.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1951.  Pp.  xxii,  266.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $4.00.) 

James  Harrod  was  a  contemporary  of  Daniel  Boone.  Both  were 
products  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  and  both  played  significant 
parts  in  the  westward  march  of  civilization  into  Kentucky,  Actually 
Harrod  founded  Harrodsburg  several  months  before  Boone  built 
Boonesborough.  These  settlements  were  established  the  year  before 
the  Revolution  began  and  each  successfully  resisted  sieges  during  that 
conflict.  After  independence  Harrod  was  active  in  Kentucky’s  long 
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flKbt  for  statehood.  In  1792  Kentucky  became  the  fifteenth  state.  In 
that  year,  too,  Harrod,  then  forty-eight  years  old,  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  and  “no  one  ever  saw  him  again.”  Like  Boone,  he  was  a 
skillful  Indian  fighter.  Unlike  Boone,  however,  Harrod  is  today  vir¬ 
tually  unknown  to  the  layman.  He  left  no  journal  and  there  are  few 
records  of  his  activities. 

Mrs.  Mason  has  attempted  to  rescue  an  important  figure  from  ob¬ 
scurity.  Her  resources  have  been  exhaustive.  That  Harrod  was  incon¬ 
siderate  of  his  biographer  is  hardly  her  fault.  She  has  written  with 
great  skill,  not  only  about  James  Harrod  but  about  many  other  Har- 
rods  and  their  contemporaries,  including  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
Thomas  Gist,  and  about  much  of  the  transmontane  country  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  trails  and  roads,  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  early  settlements  are  treated  in  an  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  manner.  A  minor  slip  puts  Ten  Mile  Creek  below  (p.  27)  instead 
of  above  Redstone  (Brownsville,  Penna.).  Tales  of  Indian  fighting 
and  wilderness  adventure  make  the  account  an  absorbing  one. 

This  book  is  another  in  the  Southern  Biography  Series.  Its  editor, 
T.  Harry  Williams,  is  to  be  commended  for  maintaining  the  high 
standard  of  this  series.  A  number  of  excellent  illustrations,  among 
them  two  good  maps,  and  an  introduction  by  Max  Savelle  add  to  the 
book’s  value. 

Horace  Montoohest. 

Vnivernity  of  Georgia 

Aaron  Levy.  Founder  of  Aaronaburg  [Pennsylvania].  By  Sidney  M. 
Pish.  (Studies  in  American  Jewish  History.  Number  1.  New  York: 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  1951.  Pp.  x,  81.  Illustrations. 
11.60.) 

While  Dr.  Fish's  monograph  has  little  appeal  for  the  general  read¬ 
ing  public,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  student  in  centering  at¬ 
tention  on  another  of  the  relatively  numerous  but  little  known  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Jewish  colonists  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  post¬ 
revolutionary  development  of  this  country. 

Born  in  Amsterdam  in  1742  Aaron  Levy  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1760  and  soon  became  engaged  in  acquiring  large  tracts  of  virgin 
land  in  the  Northumberland  and  other  western  Pennsylvania  areas. 
Quickly  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  Revolutionary  cause.  Levy 
served  as  a  private  in  the  state  militia.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  founding  of  Aaronsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1780.  Later  Levy  gave 
to  the  Salem  Lutheran  Church  at  Aaronsburg  both  the  church  site 
and  a  four  piece  pewter  communion  set  which  is  still  treasured  by 
that  church. 

Dr,  Fish’s  monograph  constitutes  the  first  46  pages  of  this  booklet. 
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The  remaining  35  pages  Include  a  copy  of  the  commemoration  pro¬ 
gram  held  in  Aaronsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  that  town,  as  well  as  verbatim  copies  of  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  and  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  made  upon 
that  occasion,  and  a  well  documented  appendix. 

Dr.  Fish’s  complete  footnotes  not  only  bear  witness  to  his  thorough 
preparation  and  careful  research  but  many  are  as  interesting  and 
often  more  enlightening  than  the  text  itself. 

Mbs.  B.  H.  Levy, 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

Seat  of  Empire.  The  Political  Role  of  Eighteenth-Century  Williams¬ 
burg.  By  Carl  Brldenbaugh.  (Williamsburg:  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
1950.  Pp.  X,  85.  Illustrations.  11.75.) 

The  colony  of  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  was  by  far  the  largest 
both  in  area  and  population,  of  the  Original  Thirteen — having  almost 
as  many  people  as  the  New  England  colonies  combined.  It  also  had 
the  most  enlightened  and  boldest  leadership  when  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  w'as  in  the  making.  On  w'hat  meat  did  Virginians  feed  that  made 
them  so?  Professor  Brldenbaugh  gives  the  answer  in  this  booklet. 

In  Virginia  more  than  elsewhere  an  aristocracy  of  leaders  grew  up 
based  on  families,  many  of  them  intermarrying  and  thereby  forming 
great  combinations  in  governing  Virginia,  entrenched  by  the  principle 
of  heredity  in  office  almost  as  fixed  as  the  kingship  in  England.  They 
were  the  vestrymen,  who  ruled  the  parishes;  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  ruled  the  counties  administratively.  Judicially,  and  legislatively 
in  many  particulars;  the  burgesses  and  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  who  ruled  the  colony.  Besides  these  positions  of  training  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  were  lords  of  their  plantations,  almost  self-sufficing 
little  communities,  which  they  ruled  as  benevolent  patriarchs.  It  was 
only  natural,  then,  that  when  these  men  became  convinced  that  they 
were  not  being  treated  as  equals  of  Englishmen  in  the  Mother  Country, 
they  should  seise  the  leadershipp  of  all  the  discontented  American 
colonies.  It  was  they  who  first  defied  the  power  of  king  and  parliament 
in  the  Stamp  Act  troubles  of  1765. 

Professor  Brldenbaugh  makes  all  of  this  clear,  and  in  addition,  en¬ 
riched  his  narrative  by  giving  a  close-up  view  of  life  in  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  he  has  chosen  to  discuss — 1752-1765.  He  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  make  the  history  of  these  times  live  again,  and 
he  has  well  succeeded.  He  has  focused  his  attention  on  Williamsburg, 
the  capital,  for  here  was  the  stage  on  which  the  leadership  of  the 
colony  performed.  This  booklet  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  issued  by 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  dealing  with  eighteenth-century  life  in  the 
capital  as  well  as  in  the  colony  as  a  whole. 
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Political  Reconotruction  in  Tennesaet.  By  Thomas  B.  Alexander. 
(NaahTille:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1950.  Pp.  292.  |4.00.) 

Although  there  have  been  two  recent  studies  of  Tennessee  during 
the  Reconstruction  Period  (J.  W.  Patton,  Vnioniam  and  Reconatmc- 
tion  in  Tennessee  and  E.  M.  Coulter,  William  Q.  BrovmlotD),  this  book 
is  not  a  rethreshing  of  old  straw  with  few  new  grains  winnowed  out. 
And  Dr.  Alexander  has  done  more  than  thresh  old  straw;  be  has 
found  some  new;  and  since  his  purpose  was  to  analise  and  portray 
the  iK>litical  process  of  Tennessee  reconstruction,  he  has  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  the  history  of  those  unhappy  times.  Likewise  this 
study  enriches  the  general  history  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South. 

The  main  story  of  Tennessee  reconstruction  is  well  known:  how 
Radicalism  in  Tennessee  was  a  native  product  and  how  it  ran  riot 
under  the  lashing  leadership  of  Parson  Brownlow;  how  the  extremes 
to  which  the  Radicals  went  paved  the  way  to  their  own  downfall; 
and  how  the  Conservatives  in  Tennessee,  by  securing  a  large  majority 
in  the  legislature  in  1869,  were  the  first  to  break  the  control  of  Radi¬ 
calism  in  the  South.  Dr.  Alexander  goes  as  far  as  possible  into  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  previous  and  subsequent  political  careers 
of  both  Conservatives  and  Radicals  and  draws  therefrom  important 
conclusions.  For  instance,  he  shows  clearly  that  the  old  Whig  element 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Conservatives  and  maintained  it  down 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Radicals.  Also  he  points  out  the  fact  that 
though  the  Radicals  gave  the  Negroes  the  suffrage  and  used  them  for 
maintaining  Radical  supremacy,  the  Negroes  gained  little  else — either 
in  educational  facilities  or  general  advancement. 

This  book  is  well  documented  and  its  value  is  further  enhanced  by 
a  bibliography  and  index. 

South  Carolina  Bibliographies,  No.  2.  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Read¬ 
ing  of  South  Carolina  History.  A  General  Classified  Bibliography.  By 
J.  H.  Elasterby.  (Columbia:  The  Historical  Commission  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  1950.  Pp.  xii,  289.  $2.00.) 

Under  the  many  headings  and  subheadings  into  which  the  sources 
of  history  may  be  divided,  this  publication  lists  almost  everything, 
except  fiction,  which  relates  to  the  history  of  South  Carolina.  Although 
no  such  work  could  ever  be  said  to  be  complete,  yet  this  list  seems 
to  approach  the  limits  of  exhaustion  both  of  subject  matter  and  the 
endurance  of  those  who  made  the  compilation.  The  six  main  classifi¬ 
cations  used  here  are:  Libraries  and  Other  Depositories;  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Aids;  Periodicals  and  Serial  Publications;  Public  Records;  Pri¬ 
vate  Sources;  and  Secondary  Works.  As  an  example  of  bow  these 
classifications  are  broken  down,  under  the  last-named  are  such  topical 
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listingB  as  Indians;  Military  and  Naval  History;  Politics,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Law;  Social  and  Ek:onomic  developments;  Religion;  Eklu- 
cation;  Literature;  Biography;  and  Science  and  Medicine.  Two  ex¬ 
tensive  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects  aid  the  researcher  in  finding 
what  he  is  looking  for.  The  great  value  of  this  work  is  evident.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  history  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  South  in  general  will 
be  thankful  to  Dr.  Easterby  and  the  Historical  Commission  of  South 
Carolina  for  compiling  and  publishing  this  bibliography. 

The  Life  of  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  182S-i889.  By  Frank  Averill 
Knapp,  Jr.  (The  University  of  Texas  Institute  of  Latln-Amerlcan 
Studies.  Latin-American  Studies,  XII.  Austin:  The  University  of 
Texas  Press,  1961.  Pp.  xii,  292.  Frontispiece.  |4.00.) 

In  this  volume  the  author  presents  a  study  of  a  Mexican  statesman 
whom  he  terms  “among  the  foremost  political  figures  of  his  nation 
during  the  turbulent  nineteenth  century,**  yet  one  “unknown  to  the 
world  at  large’*  and  whose  “significance  has  been  lost  even  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Mexican  people.**  In  doing  so,  he  discusses  from  an 
interesting  angle  the  decades  of  the  fifties,  sixties,  and  seventies — 
the  era  of  Juarez,  the  War  of  Reform,  the  French  intervention,  and  the 
rise  of  Diaz.  This  is  done,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
role  played  hy  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada. 

Beginning  with  the  early  boyhood  of  Lerdo  in  Jalapa,  the  author 
traces  his  life  through  long  years  as  a  student,  particularly  at  the 
College  of  San  lldefonso  in  Mexico  City,  to  his  appointment  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  that  institution  in  1849  and  rector  three  and  one-half  years 
later.  The  period  1852-1863  sees  him,  as  the  head  of  an  outstanding 
college,  being  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation 
and  ever  closer  to  Mexico’s  great  liberal  leader,  Benito  Juarez.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  a  member  of  the  Juarez  cabinet,  he  fled  with  the  latter 
upon  the  approach  of  French  forces  in  1863,  and  supported  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  republican  cause  “with  unwavering  loyalty  over  a  dan¬ 
gerous  road,  four  years  long,  which  led  through  the  deserts  of  the 
north  to  Paso  del  Norte  before  it  wound  its  circuitous  route  back  to 
Mexico  City  and  triumph.’*  Lerdo  is  described  as  "the  companion  and 
adviser  of  Juarez,  trekking  every  mile  of  the  troublous  tour  with  him 
while  acting  as  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Government,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  corresponded  to  prime  minister.”  Regarding  the  capture 
and  execution  of  Maxmilian,  the  author  says,  “Actually,  nothing  could 
release  Juarez  from  the  formal  responsibility  for  the  execution;  but 
there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Lerdo  was  the  real  Intellectual, 
moral,  and  nationalistic  forces  behind  his  ultimate  determination.” 

The  political  history  of  the  years  1867-1872  is  termed  largely  the 
story  of  three  ambitious  men;  Juarez,  Lerdo  and  Dias.  Juarez  U 
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criticiMd  for  his  apparent  determination  to  hold  the  presidential  chair 
indefinitely;  and  it  was  only  by  his  death  in  1872  that  Lerdo,  who 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  opponent  in  the  elections  of  the  previous 
year,  ascended  to  this  office.  "The  administration  of  Sebastian  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  "was  far  from  faultless,  far  from  demo¬ 
cratic,  far  from  spectacular.  It  was,  however,  a  concerted  effort  to 
place  in  practical  operation  the  theories  conquered  through  years  of 
revolution."  In  1876  Lerdo’s  government  was  overturned  by  revolution 
shortly  after  he  bad  been  reelected.  He  thereupon  fled  from  Mexico 
and  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  New  York. 

This  biography  contributes  interesting  information  on  an  important 
period  in  Mexican  history.  The  author  has  pointed  out  that,  while 
Juares  and  Diaz  dominate  any  picture  of  this  age,  there  were  other 
men,  such  as  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  whose  influence,  even  though 
not  always  obvious,  was  extremely  effective.  A  good  bibliography  and 
index  complete  the  work. 

William  Columbus  Davis, 

Georpe  Waahington  University. 

The  New  South:  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1880,  by  Atticus  Q.  Hay- 
good,  President  of  Emory  College.  EMited  by  Judson  C.  Ward.  (At¬ 
lanta:  The  Library,  Emory  University,  1950.  Pp.  xii,  12.  |.75.) 

This  is  a  reprint  of  President  Haygood's  thanksgiving  sermon  en¬ 
titled  The  New  South:  Gratitude,  Amendment,  Hope,  and  is  Number 
3,  Series  VI  of  Emory  Sources  A  Reprints.  It  is  preceded  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  written  by  Dean  Ward  of  Emory  University  in  which  he  gives 
the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Haygood,  details  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  sermon  was  preached,  and  explains  the  effect  it  had 
on  Haygood’s  subsequent  career.  So  forthright  was  he  in  the  advice 
he  gave  to  his  hearers  in  matters  of  relations  of  the  South  to  the 
North,  the  attitude  of  the  whites  toward  the  Negroes,  and  the  part  the 
South  should  play  in  national  politics,  that  be  stirred  up  a  considerable 
commotion  favorable  and  unfavorable  throughout  the  country.  Nat¬ 
urally  he  was  applauded  much  in  the  North  and  condemned  in  the 
South.  But  Haygood  was  not  the  first  to  broach  the  idea  of  a  New 
South,  nor  was  he  to  be  the  last.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  bad  a  decade  prev¬ 
iously  charted  a  new  course  for  the  South  and  Henry  Grady  was  to 
make  the  New  South  so  much  a  part  of  his  meaning  to  his  own  and 
subsequent  generations  that  he  became  to  them  the  embodiment  of 
the  New  South.  Haygood  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
forward  fearless  leaders  of  the  South,  not  only  in  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  in  human  relations. 
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